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CHAPTER L 

^' Oh^ I am frightened with most hateful thoughts ! 
« « « « « 

"Who now with greedy looks eats up my feast ? 
"What stare outfaces now my silver moon ? ^ 

Ktaiu 

Two days passed, and Mr. Ackland did not 
call. 

Annie watched for him all day long. So 
did I, for her sake. 

I had made her to the full as confident as 

myself that he would not stop away from her 

« 

for the week. I cheered her up as best I 
could. I told her he might have an objec- 
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tion to showing himself in public until after 
the funeraL 

She asked me, " Why does not he write, 
then ? '' 

I answered, " He has doubtless too much 
to say to you for a letter, and prefers to 
wait imtil you meet/* 

I have before me the image of my sister 
standing at the parlour window, looking out 
upon the autumnal, almost wintry scene. I 
see her a« she stands droopingly, leaiung 
with her elbow upon the window-sill, her 
beautiful hair shining under the sparkling 
sunlight, her pale face taking a mournful 
gravity that was quite imusual to it from 
the seriousness of her eyes. 

She- seemed unable to occupy herself. 
She could not read, she could not knit, she 
could not even keep still, unless she were 
at the window. At meals her eyes were 
incessantly directed towards the garden; a 
footstep would make her start. 
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There was a time when I. should have 
thought such love as this tlie greatest 
calamity that could befall a human creature. 
But I, too, was then suflFering more than ever 
that poor child could guess or feeL 

I asked her to walk with me; but she 
refused I supposed that she feared to be 
out lest, Mr. Ackland should ealL 

My aimt had grown quiet once more: 
ensconced herself behind a mood of almost 
stem reserve, which she very strictly main- 
tained aU day long in her comer near the 
chimney. 

: I had unquestionably made her see her 
mistake in speaking of Mr. Ackland as she 
had done ; but I had impressed her rather 
too ejffectually. She couldn't, of course, 
keep her lips entirely sealed; but her 
troublesome access of garrulity had sub- 
sided into mere monosyllables. I do not 
tloubt that she remarked Annie's painful 

state of expectation, but she did not com- 

b2 
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ment upon it, nor offer to help me to cheer 
her up. 

On the evening of the second day Mr. 
Ackland called. 1 heard his knock and 
recognized it at once. 

" There I '^ I cried, turning to Annie 
quickly, "did not I tell you he would be 
here ? " 

Her face lighted up with pleasure. She 
ran to the hall and admitted him. I heard 
him kiss her, and then they came into the 
parlour. 

There was a large fire roaring in the grate — 
that was all the light there was in the room ; 
but the flames were powerful enough, and illu- 
minated every object with great distinctness. 

He was dressed in deep mourning. His 
face looked pale and worn. He came to me 
before he went to my aimt, and held my 
hand. I could not meet his eyes — the 
emotion they excited in me was over* 
powering. 
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My aunt muttered some commonplace 
words of sympathy, but constrainedly, and 
with an air which made us see that she re- 
garded aU condolence as idle and superfluous, 

Annie was overjoyed to have him with 
her. She drew a chair for him to the fire, 
iand seated herself on a stool at his feet. 

I went to the other end of the room and 
took a book, though it was impossible to 
read so far from the fire. My eyes seemed 
fixed on the leaves, yet they could take in 
that group around the blazing hearth. 

I had not been seated a few moments 
jbefore he turned to look at me. Thrice he 
looked at me in quick succession. I ex- 
pected with a beating heart that he would 
caU me to join them. But he did not speak, 
nor turn to look at me again. 

He talked in a low voice. I fancied that 
his father's death had grieved him more 
than we believed. I could not help wonder- 
ing at Annie openly chiding him for his 
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absence. His maimer should have restrained 
her. 

He did not attempt to excuse himself. 
He only said that he had feared he should 
not be able to come to her for a week, 

I heard her say, " Dora prophesied you 
would not be able to keep away for a week.'* 

" Your sister is very kind to sympathize 

He said this as though I had not been iu 
the room. 

I kept my eyes glued to the book, for 
Annie looked at me after he had spoken. 

I would not talk to him. I could not 
bear even to be near him. The sight of him 
had given a wild strength to my love. I 
felt I should go mad if he were to speak to 
me tenderly. 

"Dora,'' said Annie, "why don't you 
come near the fire ? You can't read there." 

"I can see well enough,*' I answered* 
"The fire is too hot." 
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She resumed her whispering. I noticed 
that she talked incessantly : he seldom. 

Aunt Ann appeared to sleep. The ser- 
vant came in to light the lamp. Mr. 
Ackland rose, exclaimed, " The fire is enough 
to roast one,'' and came over to me. 

"You appear deeply interested," he ob- 
served, standing in front of me. 

" Not at all ; the book is dull enough,'* 
I answered, closing it, and clasping my 
hands firmly over my knee. 

"My poor father's death has greatly 
shocked me. Expectation never diminishes 
the horror and grief of death, does it ? I 
feel that I have no business to be here ; I 
shall be better after the funeral. It is the 
feeling that he is still in the house with me 
— ^but dead, and helpless and silent — ^that 
affects me. I hope you think me considerate 
in calling." 

"Why should I think you considerate? 
Why not, rather, inconsiderate if you had 
not come ? " 
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" I knew Annie would be pleased." 

"Are not you?" 

He fixed his eyes full on my face, and 
seemed about to speak; restrained him- 
self, looked hurriedly aroimd and met the 
gaze of Annie, who at once came to his 
side. 

Was it my fancy that made me think he 
looked annoyed — ^impatient — as she took his 
hand ? 

" What are you two talking about ? " she 
asked. " You have no right to speak to any 
lady unless I am with you. Don't you 
know I am capable of being jealous, even 
of my own sister?" 

He looked from her happy face to mine, 
smiling faintly. 

" I must bid you good-night now, Annie," 
said he. 

'^ What a hurry you are in !" she exclaimed, 
in a tone of pique. 

" My father's death makes me bad com- 
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pany. Besides, I am expecting a visit from 
a lawyer to-night." 

" When will you be here again ? " 

" Soon, I promise you." 

" Soon ! I know what your soon means. 
Ah ! " she exclaimed, turning away from 
■him, "men have so much to occupy their 
thoughts, that they have hardly any time to 
think of the poor girls they love." 

" The poor girls who think this very often 
wrong the men who love them." 

" When shall I see you again ? " she in- 
quired, with her eyes full of tenderness and 
light. 

" You ask me as if you thought I did not 
care to come to you." 

" No, no," she answered quickly, taking 
his hand, " I don't think that." 

" Good-bye, Miss Wyat," he said to me. 

I rose. " Good-bye, Mr. Ackland." 

He turned abruptly from me. 

" Aimt is asleep — I mustn't disturb her," 
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he said. " Bid her good-night for me when 
she awakes." 

He left the room, followed by Annie. I 
followed him with my eyes to the door. 
There he looked at me. Our eyes met. 
Such an expression shone in his that I 
turned pale. I knew what it meant — ^what 
it expressed. 

" He loves me ! " I cried to mvself. " Oh, 
Annie ! Oh, God ! my poor Annie I " 

He returned in a few moments, leavmg 
Annie in the passage. 

He approached me close and said, in a 
quick whisper, whHe a warm blush glowed 
on his cheek, 

" Am I never to see you alone ? " 

" Why do you wish to see me alone ? " I 
exclaimed, agitated and terrified. 

I want to speak to you about Annie." 
Can't you speak to me before her V^ 

" No ; what I want to teU you concerns 
her happiness. When will you meet me ? " 



it 
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Seeing me quite pale and silent, lie addcd^ 
" I shall be at the place where I met you 
before at three o'clock to-morrow afternoon. 
If you love me you will come/' 

He Ut me as he said this, but the impas- 
sioned voice in which he had uttered the 
closing words rung in my ears, andfiUedme 
with a sense of dreaming and unreality. 

I hardly liked to look at Annie when she 
came in after bidding Mr. Ackland good 
night, so great a hypocrite had his words 
piade me feeL 

She had rather a piqued manner, and her 
Up pouted as she said to me, 

" He never mentioned his marriage once."^ 

I nerved myself up to talk to her, and 
answered, 

" Your love makes you too exacting. It 
wotdd be almost indelicate for him to speak 
of his marriage so soon after his father's 
death. Have patience. ' Everything comea 
to him who knows how to wait,' say tha 
French." 
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" Didn^t you think he was a little cool to- 
night, Dora ? " 

"To whom? tome?" 

" No— to me I " 

" What an imagination you have 1 Can't 
you see that the poor fellow is really grieved 
by his father's loss ? Do make allowances. 
You would think anybody very cold-hearted 
who should wonder at your silent manner or 
sad reserve at the time of Aunt Ann's death, 
say, or mine. Even granted that Mr. Ack- 
land does not feel his father's death acutely, 
he is too much a gentleman to exhibit 
indifference. There is no affectation of sorrow 
about him — you can see that ; but he 
shows a very proper feeling, such as you 
should wish to see. How would a heartless 
indifference shock you I Would you care 
for him to spoon (to use your word) with the 
same warmth he * spooned' before? I 
shouldn't like to see it Something is due to 
the dead." 
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" Eeally, he ought to be grateful to you 
for your advocacy. But if you loved him as 
I do, and found or even fancied him cool, 
you would not be so eloquent in his defence.'' 

" Perhaps not. At any rate, he has been 
to see you, and will soon come again ; so 
that trouble is over." 
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CHAPTER IL 

^' It may be on that darkness which they find 
Within their hearts a sudden light hath shined^ 
Making reflections of some things to come^ 
Which leave within them musings troublesome." 

G. Withers. 

It did not give me much trouble to make up 
my mind whether I should keep the ap- 
pointment Mr. Ackland had made for me 
or not 

Greatly as I loved him, I knew I had 
nothing to fear from myself. What did 
make me hesitate at first was — I feared him. 
I knew he was in love with me. I knew 
this with a knowledge which no declaration 
of passion could have inspired, but by 
instincts which never deceive. 

I said to myself, ^' If I keep the appoint- 
ment, I shall be sanctioning his love ; and 
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though my manner should contradict this, 
my presence, the words he will speak to me, 
the attention I shall be obliged to give to his 
language, wiU impart greater warmth to his 
sentiments, and he wiU leave me loving 
me more passionately than when we met" 

Yet all the same I determined to meet 
him. I was curious enough to know what 
he had to say to me. I believed I might 
serve Annie, too, by being with him. 

But what in reality urged me more than 
all other considerations was my love. It 
would give me unspeakable joy to be alone 
with him. It would give me imspeakable 
joy to hear him teU me he loved me. For I 
had this confidence in myself, that I felt 
that nothing he could say could make me 
betray myself or my sister. 

Eager, even desperate, as my love now was, 
I knew I could control it. I had that sense 
of command which the rider of a disciplined 
horse has, who would dare dash up to a 
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precipice, and rein the breathless rearing 
animal on the keen edge of the abysm. 

I write pretty much as I felt in those dajrs 
— ^those days of romantic notions and 
thrilling dreams. I can stand aside now, or 
put myself in your place, and laugh at this 
fine language. 

Indeed, I have been sorry on more than 
one occasion since I began to write that 
I have not made this story impersonal ; 
acted Chorus instead of Heroine ; for that 
would privilege me to sneer or applaud 
as I choose — a useful privilege, I can 
fancy; because it saves an author blot- 
ting out his nonsense by condemning it 
himself, by which means he may not only 
get the credit of being wonderfully candid 
and acute at the expense of his own dim- 
ness, but will have the power to swell out 
his volumes without any expense of learn- 
ing or imagination. 

But youth is the period of folly ; and if 
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those feelings wliich I record disturb your 
gravity, I beg that you will consider I am 
only strictly doing my duty as historian and 
novelist by giving you as faithful a representa- 
tion as my capacity permits of the emotions 
and thoughts which then influenced me. 

When the next morning came, I thought 
it would never end. Annie went for a walk 
with Aunt Ann. Left alone, I tried to kill 
the time by my usual occupations. I took 
out my work-basket, but my fingers had lost 
their cunning : I pricked my finger with the 
needle like a man would, and at last threw 
jny work aside. 

I went to the piano, but there was no 
music there ; nothing but a row of black 
and white keys, wliich dully and lamentably 
responded to my touch. 

I entered the garden, but the cold sooii 
drove me back again to the fire. I took up 
a book, and should probably have foimd it 
as interesting had I held it inverted. 

VOL. II. o 
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Yet the time passed while I tried to make 
it pass. Amiie and Aunt Ann returned; 
then came dinner. The eternal morning- 
was gone at last. 

But as the hour drew near for me to make 
ready for my meeting, I grew nervous and 
dispirited. I could not talk. My heart 
throbbed painfully: the blood burned in 
my face and then left it. I left my dinner 
almost untasted ; and, what must have been 
most odd to any one who had taken the 
trouble to watch me, I steadily avoided meet- 
ing Annie's eyes. 

My aunt asked me if I was ill. My ner-. 
vousness, and the sense of wrong which the 
impending meeting excited in me, made me 
pettish. I answered that I was quite well, 
and asked her what on earth could make her 
think I was ill ? 

" Hoity, toity ! " cried she. " Miss Dora 
is growing impertinent. One would think it 
was she who was to marry a rich man, in- 
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stead of her sister. Such airs are truly 
unbecoming in a young woman. What has 
brought her out, eh ? ^' 

She asked this, looking at Annie. 

" We can't always be amiable/' answered 
Annie. 

"If you mean that as a hit at me/' re- 
turned my aunt, " I beg you to remember 
that nothing can be more justifiable than 
a show of temper in a woman whose years 
would make a larger chapter in English 
history than the shallow girls of the present 
day could ever learn." 

" Oh, anybody can make history at that 
rate, if she can only contrive to live Idng 
enough," exclaimed Annie, who was evidently 
anxious to provoke on herself the temper 
which my answer was bringing on me. 

" Yes ; there are a great many who live, 

but very few who live with a purpose," 

exclaimed my aunt, warmly. "I flatter 

myself I am among the last, and therefore 

c2 
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beg to be treated with the respect which is 
due to one who has profited from what she 
has seen and heard. When you reach my 
age, you shall try and exact that respect, 
and see how you'll fare. You'll remember 
my words when I am dead." 

" Dear aunt," said I, soothingly, " I am 
sure Annie and I not only respect you but 
love you. We should be ungrateful indeed 
if we had not those feelings for one who has 
proved herself more than a mother to us 
both." 

Saying which I got up and kissed her. 
She began to cry. 

You're both good girls," she sobbed, 

and I am a quarrelsome old woman. 
Don't contradict me. I know it. But 
who wouldn't be quarrelsome with the 
rheumatism racking one's heel, with a long 
winter before one, with aU one's joints creak- 
ing in one's body, and with the memory a3 
good as gone ! I wish I was dead ! " 
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" Oh, aunt 1 " interrupted Annie. 

"I ain't fit to live." 

" Please don't talk like this," said Annie. 

" I'm as good as a corpse — and no better," 
continued my aunt, *^for any use that's in 
me. Yet I keep myself alive that I may be 
tormented by a himdred aches and pains. 
I say^ I wish I was dead — ^I do, indeed I 
Bessie's better ofi* than I am." 

Saying which, with much snuffling, she 
made for her arm-chair* I left Annie com- 
forting her, and went to my bedroom. 

It was near three. I equipped myself in 
a hat and jacket, and as I went through the 
passage I popped my head into the parlour 
to say that I was going for a little stroll, and 
then hurried off, lest Annie should offer to 
accompany me. 

I would not allow myself to think ; for 
though my determination had been very 
strong the night before, and quite as strong 
during the morning, I guessed that, now the 
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hour of meeting was at hand, I should shrink 
from the interview if I were to suffer my 
imagination to run loose. 

I remember flattering myself all the way 
with the belief that I perfectly well knew 
what I was about. I did not deny to my- 
self that it . was my love which made me 
eager to meet him, but I tried to persuade 
myself also, and succeeded too after a fashion, 
that the great motive of this act was my 
anxiety to serve Annie, which I meant to do 
with all my heart and soul and strengtL 
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CHAPTER III. 

^* O human love ! thou spirit given 
On earth of all we hope in heaven ; 
Which fall'st into the soul like rain 
Upon the Siroc-withered plain^ 
And failing in thy power to bless, 
But leav'st the heart a wilderness.'* 

E. A. Foe. 

When I turned the bend of the road I saw 
him. He was walking to and fro before the 
stile, with his arms crossed and his head 
sunk upon his breast. 

When he saw me he halted, as though 
suddenly disturbed in a deep reverie and 
not fully conscious of what was passing 
around him. Then he came to me quickly. 

" You are very kind to keep this appoint- 
ment," he said, raising his hat 

" You wished to speak to me about Annie, 
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and I thought I might be of use to her by 



coming." 



€C 



Does she know I made this appoint- 
ment ? " 

" No." 

" Are you in a great hurry ? " 

" I must not stay long. I told them at 
home that I was going for a short walk." 

" I will try not to detain you, but I can- 
not run quickly through what I want to 
say." 

*^ What is it you wish to say to me ? " I 
asked, doing my best to keep my voice firm, 
and trying to look him in the face — ^but this 
I could not do. 

** I am troubled," he answered. *' I 
wanted to — ^to — " He stammered and paused, 
then turned upon me quickly and passion^ 
ately. " Miss Wyat, I have made a discovery, 
and it has made me miserable beyond my 
power to tell you." 

I was silent. 
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" Can you not guess it ? '' he cried ; " do 
you want me to speak it ? " 

I answered faintly, 

" Tell me what you mean,'' 

" I love you ! " he exclaimed, taking my 
hand in both his and drawing me to him, 
"and my love makes me wretched — for 
Annie's sake/' 

I drew my hand away almost violently. 

"Mr. Ackland," I said, with a burning 
face, "you must not talk to me like this." 

"Why not? can I help it? . . . OhI 
you think of Annie — ^and so do I. God 
.help her and me too ! Yet there is nothing 
very new in a man's mistaking his feelings. 
I thought I loved her ; but it was not love 
— ^it was admiration* And even my admira- 
tion has passed, thanks to you. She was 
beautiftd enough before you came — and her 
beauty satisfied me. But the contrast when 
I saw you both together was too strong* 
My ideal of womanliness and beauty and 
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Hpiril ()Vcrj)ow(;r('(l that poor child's solitary 
<'Jinrni of luce and form. If you have 
miuW> MIC. lovo you, do not blame me . . . 
Jjoiu . . . you love me . . . is it not so?" 

lie tried to tak(». my hand again, but I 
reniMU'd. 

**TlHi love you profess — the love you 
accredit me with — is impossible!" I ex- 
<'l«inied, with a voice whose firmness I 
recall with wonder. "Do you desire me 
to mak(5 my sister's broken heart a stepping- 
Htoiui. to your love ? Oh, Mr. Ackland, 
what do(»H this mean ? You must not — ^you 
dare not withdraw your love from Annie. 
If you do, it will kill her." 

H(j (daspcjd his hands. 

" For God's sake," he cried, " don't teU 
mc this. How is it my love for her has not 
taken root? it is because her nature is 
fiupei'ficial — my afiectious never could catch 
)iold — though her beauty is most admirable. 
With her superficial nature, she cannot love 
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deeply, no, nor can she excite deep love. 
Her heart will not break if I should cease to 
love her — she would soon forget me." 

" Her nature may be superficial ; but her 
capacity of loving is deeper than you could 
guess, or you would not talk thus." 

*' I cannot help it ! " he cried passionately. 
"I have fought with my feelings — I have 
had so long and fierce a struggle with them, 
that they have broken me down. I wanted 
to be honourable ; I wanted to be true to 
my vows ; and I should have been but for 
you, Dora. When I saw you my love for 
Annie fell from me — ^that feeling, at least, 
which I mistook for love. Every time I 
saw you increased my sufierings. Do you 
mean to say you did not know this ? . . . 
I dare say not. I tried to kill my love. I 
was cold to you — almost imcivil. Oh, that 
behaviour went more sorely against me than 
ever you will know. But I tried to act 
rightly and honourably, and to be true to the 
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girl who loved me, after all my love for her 
had passed* If I have broken down at last, it 
is because I am human — ^because the struggle 
was greater than my heart could sustain." 

The blood had left my face. I listened to 
him with white cheeks, but with a resolu- 
tion that gathered strength with every word 
he spoke. 

" Annie thought I went to see her yester- 
day," he continued. "No, it was not 
Annie ; it was Dora I went to see. Though 
I did not speak to you, it was still the 
greatest pleasure I have ever known to sit 
in the same room with you, to breathe the 
air you breathed. When I wrote her that 
letter in which I told her I should not see 
her for a week, I meant it — and had I not 
seen her for a week it would not have 

grieved me. But you 1 could not absent 

myself so long from you." 

" God help her ! " I cried. " For the two 
days before you came she was watching for 
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you with faitMul love. Your name was 
always on her lips. Even her health began 
to be impaired by the deferred hope. Think, 
if this could be the effect of two days' 
separation, what an eternal absence would 
mean ! No — ^no ! '' I exclaimed passionately, 
**you must remain true to her — you must 
continue to love her. , . , You speak of your 
love for me. Are you sure it is love ? are 
you sure you are not mistaking your feelings 
for me as you say you mistook your feelings 
for Annie? I conjure you solemnly, in 
God's name, to remain true to her. She 
loves you with a devotion as pure, as 
faultless, as deep as any that ever a 
woman's heart felt. Do you not know that 
in this world such a love is priceless — ' 
above all human estimation — ^needing almost 
the angels in heaven to appreciate and 
applaud its worth ? In having inspired this 
love you are fortunate. How many men 
are loved as you are ? She is young and 
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beautiful too ; she is not clever — but she 
is most loveable. Why do you desire clever- 
ness ? She will sympathize with you, ay, 
to the very height of all your idealisms and 
aspirations ; and it is for such sympathy 
that you desire an intellectual wife^ — ^for 
nothing more. You have it in her, accom- 
panied with rare beauty." 

"Do you not see," he said, "that in 
pleading for her you are only pleading for 
yourself ? Must I not be fascinated by the 
generosity which allows the woman who 
loves me to plead for her sister's love — her 
rival?" 

" She is my sister— not my rival." 
" She is your rival. Let her take that 
name. It is no insult. If I was not sure 
that you loved me, do you think I would 
dare to speak to you as I do ? But your 
love is not greater than mine. Oh, Dora I 
. . . tell me that you love me well enough 
to be my wife." 
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I drew myself up. 

" Mr. Ackland, if you have ever thought 
I was capable of acting disloyally to my 
sister, you have made a mistake which 
deserves from me a very different feeling 
from that which you choose to think I have 
for you. Have you asked me to meet you 
only to tell me this ? " 

**To tell yoii I love you — to tell you I 
must have you — ^to tell you of the desperate 
struggle I have been waging with my heart, 
and that my heart has conquered at last. 
Now that my father is dead, your aunt and 
Annie will be expecting me to ask them to 
fix a day for the wedding. I tell you,'' 
he cried, despairingly, " it cannot be." 

We had been walking to and fro whilst we 
conversed. When he said this I halted. 

*'Mr. Ackland, you have asked mo if 
I love you. I will answer you, yes. I 
love you — how well you will some day 
know. But though my heart should break 
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in taking tliis vow, yet hear me swear that 
whilst my sister lives I will never marry 
you. I am capable of making this sacrifice 
for my sister and for you, for I know that 
in marrying you the supreme hope of her life 
will be fiilfiUed, and that by your marrying 
her you will take to your heart one of the 
most devoted women that God ever allowed 
to bless a man's life. If it would be a 
Sdcnjice to marry her — ^if it would be a 
sacrifice to marry a beautiful young girl, 
passionately fond of you — I ask you to make 
it. If you really love me as you say, you 
wiU consider no sacrifice too great to prove 
your love.'' 

"Ask me to make any other sacrifice. 
I cannot give up my love.'' 

" I have told you what I mean, and God 
will help me to keep my vow I " I exclaimed, 
bursting into tears. 

He seized me in his arms and kissed me 
on the forehead. 
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• " You are mine 1 " he cried. 

I flung myself away from hmu 

" How dare you V I exclaimed. " I 
distrust your love — I believe you incapable 
of trae love. I hold you to be capricious 
and crueL How dare you kiss me? how 
dare you desire to make me betray my 
sister ? " . 

He hung his head and turned away from 
me. I looked at him and pitied him. His 
handsome face was sad as death, his folded 
hands drooped before him : he stood the 
picture of humihation and sufiering. 

He looked so young, too I 

I had told him he was crueL He was not 
cruel. He had done his best. He had 
fought honourably with his new love. How 
qould I hate him or reproach him for loving 
me ? I had told him I distrusted his love. 
It was false, I knew his nature to be a 
passionate but earnest nature ; and even had 
my instincts failed me, my vanity would 

VOL. II. D 
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have whispered that his love for me was true 
and f aithftd. 

Our eyes met. 

" This wiU kiU me/' he said simply. 

" It should kill me/' I answered. " But 
I will outlive it I will make loyalty 
conquer love, or I shall be undeserving the 
name of woman. Grood-bye, Mr. Ackland.*' 
Are you leaving me ? '' 
I must go.'' 

" Will you leave me without a word ? " 

" "What word do you want ? " 

" Tell me you love me." 

" Have not I said so ? " 

" Then you will recant your vow 1 " he 
cried, liis eyes Hghting up and a smUe fuU 
of hope overspreading his face ; " you will tell 
me that you will be mine !— if not mine now, 
mine before long — ^when Annie shall have 
learned that I love you, and when she shall 
have grown used to the want of my love. 
Does she not love you as you love her ? You 
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are willing to make a sacrifice for her. Why 
should she not make a sacrifice for you? 
She will when she knows the truth — when 
she learns that you are the only woman I 
ever really loved.'' 

" It is impossible/' 

He seized my hand and held it so tightly 
that I could not release it. 

" Tell me/' he whispered with his lips 
close to my ear, " that the vow you have 
taken was uttered in passion, and that you 
will not keep it." 

"No. That oath was not uttered in 
passion. I will keep it" 

" You will continue to love me ? " 

" I promise nothing. You know how you 
may merit my love ^" 

" The continuance of it," he interrupted. 

" WeU, the continuance of it. Be true to 

yourself ; that will make me feel you can be 

true to me." 

He Burst out after a moment's silence : 

d2 
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** Tell me what I am to do. Help me — 
your mind is stronger than mine/' 

" You must act as though we had never 
met." 

" Do you insist on my marrying a lady I 
do not love ; with whom I have no sym* 
pathy ; in whose shallow nature — Grod, 
forgive me 1 — I shall find nothing, nothing 
to compensate me for the sacrifice your 
cruelty exacts from me ? " 

I could not speak. 

*^ Do you insist on forcing me to surrender 
you ? to surrender the woman I love — my 
first true love — my beautiful, clever Dora ? " 

I could only extend my hand to him. 
He mistook the meaning of the gesture, 
kissed my hand, drew me to him, and pas- 
sionately pressed his lips to my forehead. 
JEow quick, how energetic he was 1 

Once more I sprang from him, blushing 
an angry red. 

"I meant to say good-bye," I said, and 
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walked away. After I had left him a dozen, 
paces, an impulse seized me to turn back- 
to look back, at least — ^to leave him more 
kindly. I mastered the feeling and walked 
on. I turned the bend of the road. When 
I looked back at last, he was out of sight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

fl 

v. 

'^ The baneful planet rises on my fate^ 
And what's to come is a long time of woe." 

Thomas Southerne. 

What my thoughts were during that walk 
home I camiot hope to write down. 

I only know that one thought towered 
above the rest. Desolate and bitter it was 
and hard, God knows, yet it imparted a 
kind of comfort — ^though in a cruel mocking 
way — ^because it was the only distinct con- 
ception my mind could shape. 

That thought — or I should call it rather a 
resolution — ^was, " I must see him no more ! 
we must never meet again ! " 

I absolutely made up my mind to this. 
It impaxted a feeling of security. And it 
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was the only resolution that could benefit the 
three of us. 

All that walk home I kept on saying to 
myself, "I wiU see him no more 1 we must 
never meet again 1 " and meaning it. 

Were I to accept his love or his hand it 
would kill my sister. Could I feel that I 
had broken my sister's heart, and live ? Wh^^t 
would he feel when intimacy had moderated 
the first transports of love, and he should 
think upon himself as the destroyer of that 
gentle girl whose love he had called into 
being — ^for whose love he was wholly respon- 
sible — ^who had died, because the love he 
created he would not cherish i;ior acknow- 
ledge ? 

I believe I am more pained now in recall- 
ing that time than I was then, when I lived 
in it. I had, long had upon me a presenti- 
ment that there would befall Mr. Ackland 
and me some, such fatality as had now 
^actually happened. 
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In expectation of the end^ I had made 
up my mind how to act. His . declaration 
had not frightened me. The resolution I 
formed did not terrify me. Both had been 
in a high degree familiarized by anticipation. 
Yet my mind was chaotic ; for love and 
despair were wrestling in it, and conscience 
was loudly crying, and pity was weeping. 

The resolution, then, I had formed and was 
steadily bent on carrying out, owed nothing 
to impulse. 

Under other circumstances it might 
appear wild, romantic— nay, a downright 
mad scheme, not to be justified by anything 
but insanity. 

But under these circumstances it was good 
and wise — ^the only scheme in the world for 
me — the only scheme, did I really love my 
•sister and my lover and myself. 

What could that scheme be but that I 
should leave Meadowbank? The woman 
who is strong to-day may be weak to- 
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morrow. There is nothing like love to 
soften the sinews of the mind, to give 
elasticity to conscience, and flexibility to 
virtue. 

On that day, fresh from his appeak, which 
were only so many trumpet-blasts in the ear 
of conscience, I could have done anything 
to have saved my sister, so strong was 
resolution, so strong the need of abnegation, 
so violent the horror with which I contem- 
plated the certain effect of Mr. Acklaiid's 
infidelity on Annie. 

But if I lingered — ^if I met the man whom 
I adored again, saw him with the secret of 
my love kindling in his eyes, felt the 
pitessure of his hand, or listened to the 
captivating sweetness of his voice — I feared, 
I felt that my resolution would moderate, 
that I shoidd pause to reason with myself, 
and in that pause falL 

I entered the cottage with a hard, pale 
face. I mounted to my bedroom, and there 
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lingered until I should feel sufficiently com- 
posed to meet my aunt and sister. 

I joined them in the parlour before long, 
for I dreaded lest any strangeness in my 
behaviour should excite their remark. 

The evenings had lengthened rapidly. It 
was now almost dusk. My aunt asked me 
where I had been. 

"For a walk," I said. "Did not I tell 
•you where I was going ? " 

" Why did you not ask me to go ? " said 
Aonie. 

" I did not fancy you would care about it" 

"It is rather late for you to be out 
alone," remarked my aunt. 

"It is not five yet," I answered. "I 
went further than I intended, and am tired« 
May I ring for tea ? " 

Aunt, who sat next the bell-rope, pulled it 

"I wonder if WiUie will be here this 
evening ? " said Annie. 

" I don't see why not," observed my aunt 
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*'Did he. say he would come ?" I inquired, 
" He said he would be here soon.^' 
" Leave him alone and he'll come home, 
and bring his tail behind him/' chanted my 
aunt " What a fuss girls make about their 
lovers now-a-days ! It was very different 
when I was young. A man was much too 
polite to intrude his company too often 
upon a young lady, and the young lady had 
too high a notion of breeding to expect her 
Jover to sacrifice his gentility to her charms. 
All was decorum then. There was a fastidious 
reference to etiquette in aU we said and did. 
I speak, of course, of the better classes. The 
lower orders," she added, with a w^ve of her 
hand, " are vulgar in every age." 

I did not dare sit silent, especially since 
I had been made to see that whenever my 
aunt talked in this way she meant it as a 
challenge to me to argue with her. 

" We are more natural now than you used 
to be in your young days," I replied. " We 
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6pcak and act more from the heart. We make 
love QB God might wish us. And I hope we 
are not the less genteel — ^to use the old term 
— ^because we don't smirk and curtsey, and 
make long-winded speeches, and call our lady 
loves madam and our lovers sir/' 

" 111 allow you are less artificial, and the 
consequence is you are more vulgar," cried my 
aunt " How can you be so ignorant ? Don't 
you know that politeness is pure artifice ? 
If you doubt it, go to a state of nature ; 
go to the Cannibal Islands, where there 
is no etiquette, where men and women act as 
nature dictates, and see how theyll kiU and 
cook you. In proportion as you drop those 
decorations of deportment and speech, so do 
you become more natural and more vulgar. 
Pah ! what cant is this about nature ? Save 
me, I say, from a natural person. Have you 
ever met one ? I have, and 111 tell you 
what she was like. She was candid, and 
insulted you by every other word. She was 
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(Jisobliging, because nature told her to 
consider herself before anybody else. She 
was dirty, because nature never included 
soap in its economy. She was gross in her 
appetites, because nature never told her that 
one condition of refinement and civilization 
is the. subordination of our tastes and 
maimers to the comfort and pleasures of 
the majority." 

She paused, and then suddenly burst out, 
with a sing-song shrillness which was very 
ludicrous : 
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Few to good breeding make a just pretence ; 
Good breeding is the blossom of good sense— 
The last result of aki accomplished mind, 
With outward grace the body's virtue joined. 
A violated decency now reigns. 
And nymphs for failings take peculiar pains. 
With Chinese — ^toasts — something — " 



" I forget the rest," she said, after a little 
stammering, "though there was a time 
when I could have said the whole satire off 
without a stop. It's wonderfully true. 
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Young knew female nature better than Pope. 
Read his * Love of Fame/ and judge." 

" I shall be very angry if Willie does not 
come this evening/' said Annie, going to the 
window. 

"Poke the fire, child,'' exclaimed my 
aunt, sinking back again in her chair. 

I was pretty sure Willie would not come 
that night, but I did not tell Annie so. 

My aunt had had her say now, and relapsed 
into silence. Annie was also more than 
usually thoughtful ; we therefore drank our 
tea and ate our bread-and-butter in silence. 
After tea aunt fell asleep ; and, Annie being 
absorbed in some alterations she was making 
in a bonnet, I took a book, as a cover to think 
under. 

From time to time I looked round upon 
the scene — ^upon the two dear ones I had 
made up my mind to leave— perhaps for 
ever. My poor aunt ! her face looked very 
worn and old as she sat sleeping in her deep 
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axm-chair. All the kindness of her nature, 
all her honesty and thoroughness of character, 
were plainly visible now she slumbered, for 
sleep has the same power as death to make 
the human face candid. How little, I 
thought, does that poor old woman know 
of the love and despair and the pain that 
throb in one heart near her! how little 
of the resolution that before this time to-r 
morrow will make her household smaller by 
one ! 

I looked at Annie. She bent with an 
earnest face over a winter bonnet. The lamp 
shone clear upon her luxuriant hair and tinted 
with a delicate pink the pure complexion of 
her cheek. No pain as yet had entered that 
young face. Vexations she had felt — ^little 
scruples of love — ^tiny jealousies, rather 
piquant than painful — ^the agreeable condi-- 
ment of doubt giving flavour to the sentiment 
of love. Such thin sorrows had left no mark. 
Her eyes looked no memory of grief. I 
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resolved that fate should not reserve it for 
me to strike the first blow at her heart. Far 
better that imy own heart should break 
than hers. 

I had no need to repeat to myself those 
arguments which had determined me upon 
leaving home. I knew — and it was this 
fatal truth that had fired me with resolution 
-^I knew that my presence at Meadowbank 
Would infallibly lead to Mr. Ackland breaking 
with my sister. He could not see me whom 
he loved, and whom he had asked to marry 
him, and preserve his old behaviour to Annie. 
Now that he had spoken his feelings to me, 
he would not care to conceal them any 
longer fi-om my sister. But I believed that 
my going would make him see the hopeless- 
ness of his passion : he would remember what 
I had said to him of Annie, of her love, of 
her sympathy, of her beauty; he would 
profit from the example of self-sacrifice 
my going would set him, and would turn 
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to her again and love her with a love which 
would be made more honest by the pain of 
memory. 

I believed, at all events, I fully believed 
that my action would make him see that 
there are considerations for others which 
must be placed high above all considerations 
of self — ^altars of pure aflfection, at which the 
heart must be sacrificed when the call is 
made. He might find the lesson I set him 
worth learning — ^that loyalty is not the least 
admirable of the virtues — and yet remain 
true to the girl to whom he had pledged his 
troth, in spite of his love for me. 

I was in no hurry to go to bed that night, 
and remained. up after my aunt and sister 
had retired. I pretended that I was anxious 
to finish the book I had been reading during 
the evening; but my real motive was, I 
wished to write two letters. I might not find 
time to write in the morning, for I meant to 
be away early. 

VOL. n. B 
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When I was alone I opened a writing- 
desk, and wrote thus : — 

'*Mr. Ackland, 

"By the time you receive this 
letter I shall be many miles away. My 
reason for leaving my home is that we may 
not meet again. For my dear sister's sake, 
whose happiness I place high above my own, 
I am taking a step which my heart approves. 
It is God's will that I should do this, or it 
would not be done. I am going forth into a 
strange world, a friendless girl, without a 
prospect or a hope that I can name. Yet I 
believe in God's goodness : I know He will 
protect me, and I fear nothing. 

" But I should fear much were I to remain 
here. I should fear to see my sister's health 
wasting and her heart breaking. This thing 
must not happen. It costs me much to do- 
what I am doing ; but if it cost me ten times 
my present suffering, I should ,be content to 
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suffer, that in the future I might never 
have to reproach myself with having come 
like death — ^nay, worse than death — between 

* 

Annie and the only joy her lonely life has 
known. 

*^ My last words to you are : be true to her. 
She loves you tenderfy ; her love is priceless. 
Make it your own and cherish it. I ask you 
this solemnly; for her life is yours to make 
happy or destroy, according as you are 
faithful to her or false. 

" I have a deep confidence in your nature. 
You may be passionate and impulsive, but 
I know your sense of truth to be keen, your 
sense of right strong, by having watched the 
conflict your conscience has waged with the 
unhappy love I have inspired in you. 

"One more promise I must exact from 
J^ou. You will never tell Annie that we 
loved each other, nor hint to her the motive 
of my leaving home. The explanation I shall 
make them in another letter will be very 

E 2 
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diflferent from the true reason you are now 
reading ; but if it does not satisfy them, 
it will leave my poor little sister's love 
undimmed by doubt, unsaddened by any 
notion that you are not the devoted lover 
she thinks you. 

"Theodora Wyat." 

I folded this letter, and enclosed it in an 
envelope, which I addressed to William 
Ackland, Esquire, The Priory. This done, I 
took another sheet of paper, and wrote as 
follows : — 

''My Dearest Aunt, 

"I have left you because I feel 
that I have no right to burden you any 
longer. I ought to be able to do for myself 
now, and I am going forth into the world to 
see if I cannot get my own living. I know 
you will think my conduct unnatural and 
ungrateful ; but I should think it more 
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unnatural if I still continued crippling your 
small income with the expense of supporting 
me. 

''I am not ungratefuL I thank you from 
my heart for aU the loving kindness you 
have shown me and my dear sister, whom 
God bless and preserve. May He bless and 
preserve you too, dear aunt 1 

'^ I did not dare tell you of my resolution 
before going, for I knew that you would 
never let me leave you. And this is why I 
did not bid you good-bye. When I am 
settled I will write to you, and tell you 
where I am. It is my intention to seek a 
situation as governess. Once more, God 
bless you both. Farewell, dearest aunt; 
dearest Annie, farewell. 

"Dora.'' 

I hoped that I was not greatly erring in 
writing down a falsehood in my letter. I 
believed my cause to be a righteous one, 
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and that my necessary excuse for leaving 
would be sanctioned by the honourableness 
of the motive that dictated it. 

I wrote both these letters with streaming 
eyes. When I addressed the letter to my 
aunt, I sobbed as though my heart would 
break. I knew what I was doing. No 
bitterest sorrow, no keenest love, could have 
wrested me from my purpose. But, oh ! how 
dreary my future looked ! Into what new 
sorrows, into what new hardships, humilia- 
tions, and struggles might not I be 
deliberately entering ? 

"Fear not," said a voice within me. 
" You are waging a good fight. The victory 
will be yours. God blesses such endeavours. 
You are not friendless whilst He loves you, 
not helpless whilst He is watching over you. 
Sooner or later your reward will come. 
Never yet was done a just and honourable 
deed that did not bear fruit to bless and give 
joy to the doer." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Lear^ But goes thy heart with this ? 
Cordelia, Ay, my good lord. 
Xean So young and so untender ? 
Cord, So young, my lord, and true. 

Lea/r, 

At five o^clock next morning I rose from my 
bed, having passed a sleepless night, and 
noiselessly dressed myself. 

My sister slept calmly and deeply. In 
the dim dawn her face was barely visible. 
From time to time I looked at her. 

I could not weep. My mood was made 
too stem by resolution for tears. I held my 
breath, and moved about on tip-toe. When 
I was dressed I collected some few pieces of 
jewellery, which had come to me from my 
mother, and made them into a parcel, 
together with some articles of clothing. 
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I had in my purse thre^ sovereigns, the 
fruit of an economy by no means difl&cult, for 
there were no shops near to tempt us into 
spending money. 

Before I left the room I opened my sister's 
locket, gazed upon the portrait, and kissed 
it. What would I have given to possess it ! 
I then turned to Annie, lightly pressed my 
lips to her forehead, and, with a sigh that 
seemed to rend my heart, passed through 
the door. 

I paused outside my aunt's room, and 
whispered a prayer for the sleeping inmate ; 
went downstairs, and silently let myself out 
of the house. 

It was a very cold morning. A thin 
frost blanched the land. The sky was a 
steel-gray, and the moon had not yet sunk. 
The heavens were white in the East, but in 
the lane, under the tall, cheerless trees, it 
was still gloomy as night. 

I drew my shawl tightly around me. 
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and walked rapidly in the direction of the 
Priory. 

I gained it in ten minutes, stopped before 
the gate, and slipped the letter I had 
addressed to Mr. Ackland into the letter- 
box. Then I set my face westwards, passed 
the cottage once more without daring to look 
at it, and walked briskly forwards in the 
direction of Eccleston. 

I was aware that a coach started from 
that town (which was situated about three 
miles to the west of Meadowbank) for a 
large city in the south, which city I will 
call Bulchester. I was also aware that 
another coach halted at Wickham, where 
my aunt and I had got out when we came 
from Bessie's. I had first intended to 
walk to Wickham and take the coach to 
Silverston, a town situated about a couple of 
miles from where Aunt Bessie used to live ; 
but it at once occurred to me that, if Aunt 
Ann started in pursuit, Wickham would be 
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the village to which she would repair, 
deeming it probable that I would seek a 
place familiar to me. 

Now, if I were followed and caught, 
whether by Aunt Ann herself or by any 
one she might get to pursue me, I should 
have to return to Meadowbank, or else 
confess the motive of my flight. 

If I returned to Meadowbank, I well knew 
what the consequences would be. If I told 
my aunt the reason of my leaving her, I 
could be quite sure that she would repeat the 
story to Annie. 

One thing, therefore, was certain — ^there 
was no use running away if I was to be 
caught. 

So I made up my mind to walk to 
Eccleston and take the coach there, which 
I knew left for the south at eleven o'clock or 
thereabouts. 

I declare to you that I had no more idea 
what I should do when I got out of the 
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coach, and found myself in a strange city, 
than I had of flying. But as yet this thought 
did not disturb me. I was too much pre- 
occupied with the present excitement of 
flight and the feverish anxiety to escape 
pursuit to speculate upon the future. 

I pushed rapidly forwards. The country 
was not awake yet, so to speak. Every- 
thing still seemed wrapped in sleep. I 
passed some cottages. No smoke curled 
from the chimneys ; the blindless windows 
were shut ; the crow of a cock was the only 
note of life that met my ear. 

Further on I passed a whitewashed house. 
A dog looked at me earnestly through the gate. 
I feared it would bark and run after me, if 
I took any notice of it. But for this fear I 
should have stopped and patted it, for I felt 

within me the cheerless, crushing sense of 
solitude, and would have been glad to hear 
my own voice, though it was only a dog I 
addressed. 
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But now the sun soared above the hills, 
scattering the ribbed pink clouds that floated 
in its path, and flinging a universal splendour 
over the world. As it soared there shrilled 
from bush and hedge and tree the clear 
acclaim of birds. Even the grey land 
seemed to welcome the birth of another 
day of life and light, and shook off" the white 
vapour and crawling gloom that obscured its 
face like a frown. 

The sunshine cheered me, though it 
imparted no warmth. I presently passed 
through a little village called Dorton. I 
remember being struck, as I walked down its 
one street, with an agreeable smell, resem- 
bling that of new-made bread. Indoors people 
were stirring, but no one was yet abroad. 

T saw an old face at a window — ^man's or 
woman's, I could not tell— -staring at me with 
stedfast, bovine eyes. A little rosy-cheeked 
boy beat upon the glass at another house, and 
made faces at me when I looked up. I 
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could hear a thrush or blackbird singing 
sweetly through a closed window ; and a 
little way out of the village I met three 
cows being driven by a lad, who took no 
more notice of me — so it seemed — ^than had 
I been one of the trees by the wayside. 

It is wonderful how tenacious the 
memory is made by grief. At this long 
distance of time I clearly recall that little 
village as I saw it lying still and 
peaceful in the eye of that chill November 
sun. I recall the little church, looking 
damp and sick in the white light, 
environed by old tombstones that drooped in 
all directions, as though countless gales were 
blowing among them and bending them to 
every point in the horizon. A lean cat stood 
with arched back near the entrance to the 
graves. The effect was weird. Moonlight 
gives a poetry to horror, and softens it 
almost to romance. But I think there is 
something hideous in an old graveyard, sod- 
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den with the dews of the long night, seen in 
that clear but comfortless morning light 
which gives a pale distinctness to the gaunt 
outlines of the gravestones and the long wet 
grass and dripping weeds. 

It was after six when I reached the out< 
skirts of Eccleston. It struck me now, as 
I neared the town, that I should not only not 
find any house open in which to rest myself, 
but that my appearance in the streets at that 
early hour would inevitably excite the 
attention I was very desirous not to attract. 
There was nothing for me to do but to 
walk round the town, and pass another hour 
or so as best I could. 

I paused as I faced the high street. 
Eccleston, though calling itself a town, was in 
reality little larger than a tolerably good- 
sized village. I had never been to this place 
before ; but Annie told me she used some- 
times to walk there with her aunt when she 
had any shopping to do. What houses I 
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could see looked very old. There were row» 
of them, with projecting stones and over- 
hanging eaves, small latticed windows bright 
as steel, red angular roofs, and low doors. 
The street sloped so that the town lay 
below me. Shooting out of the midst of 
the houses was a spire, the gilt vane of which 
glowed in the sunlight like a red flame in 
the sky. Two or three people I saw in the 
street looked as old as the houses. 

I did not linger long, but turned off to 
the left> and got on a pathway leading 
through some fields. 

I think it must have been the novelty 

a 

of my position — the novelty and the romance 
of it together — that prevented my mind from 
dwelling just then upon the consequences of 
the step I was taking : how it would affect 
my aunt and sister, and what its results would 
prove to me. 

Sometimes the instinct of cowardice 
would stir my feelings into rebellion, and I 
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would think my conduct foolhardy and 
useless. 

But my resolution was always more 
than a match for these reproaches. My 
heart told me that what I was doing was not 
for myself, but for my sister, and that the 
love I professed for her left me no alternative 
to procure her happiness than my complete 
withdrawal from the society of the man who 
had asked me to be his wife. 

After I had walked a little I began to 
feel weary. I had already walked nearly 
four nules— a short distance had I been ' in 
health and spirits, but a long journey now, 
broken down as I was by sorrow, fasting, and 
the want of sleep. Very little food had 
passed my lips since the morning before ; 
and though I now felt no hunger, I began to 
be sensible of the need of such support as 
food suppUes. 

But at this early hour I could not hope 
to find any place of entertainment open, so 
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I went forwards wearily, with my parcel, 
which grew heavier as I advanced, under my 
arm, yearning for rest, and heart-sick, but 
still as unconquerably resolute as I had been 
the day before. 

The air was piercing. The hoar-jfrost 
still lingered in the fields, and the earth 
beneath my feet was as hard as iron. My 
hands were numbed, and my face ached with 
the cold. 

I advanced wearily. It was too cold to 
sit: in my weak state I believe my blood 
would have stagnated had I not kept up 
the circulation by exercise. 

I gained a little lane that reminded me of 
the lane at Meadowbank. Not sure but that 
I should make myself iQ if I continued walk- 
ing, and anxious, therefore, not to keep too 
far away from the town, I was about to turn 
back, with the design of entering the high 
street, and looking about me for some inn 
or even public-house in which I might rest 
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before a fire and get some food, when I spied 
a small house through the trees on the left, 
standing just round the bend of the road. 

It struck me that I might be nearer 
Eccleston where I was than were I to turn 
back. I resolved to inquire my way at the 
house, and walked to it. 
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CHAPTER VL 

^' Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place. 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door. 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day." 

GoldsmUh. 

It was a little fann-house, a low building 

fall of small windows and thatched with 

straw. There was a wonderful quantity of 

hens strutting in an enclosed square of 

ground adjoining the building. Beyond 

was a row of cowsheds. 

The air all about was soft with the scent 

of milk and hay. The door was ajar, and as 

I approached it there issued the savoury 

odour of bacon. 

I tapped gently, after looking about me 

f2 
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and not seeing anybody to accost, and was 
told by a woman's voice to " Coam in." 

I advanced my head, and said, 

" Will you please tell me the shortest way 
to Eccleston ? " 

The woman who had invited me to enter 
came to the door, and opened it wide. 

*^ What part o' Eccleston might you want, 
mum ? " she asked, taking me in from top to 
toe, and ^dropping me a civU curtsey after 
she had spoken. 

" I want the principal street. I came 
away early this morning meaning to catch 
the coach for the south, but find I am a great 
deal too early, and therefore wish to find an 
inn where I can rest and warm myself and 
get some breakfast." 

I thought that explanation necessary. It 
certainly did look odd for a young lady, 
dressed as I was, and holding a bundle, to be 
wandering about the country alone at that 
arly hour. 
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"You look very cold," she said kindly, 
" K you'd like to sit a bit and warm yourself 
by the fire, you're very welcome." 

" I am very much obliged to you/' I 
answered. " I do indeed stand in need' of a 
little rest and warmth, for I have walked 
some distance, and the morning air is 
bitter." 

She seized a wooden chair, the seat of 
which she rubbed with her apron, and, 
setting it close to a log fire that roared up a 
spiacious chimney, invited me to sit. 

I had thought her the only occupant of 
the room ; but when I took the chair she 
gave me I found myself confronted by an 
extraordinarily old man, dressed in a long 
white blouse and leathern gaiters, who sat in 
a capacious wooden arm-chair with his hands 
crossed upon his knees, staring stolidly 
with lack-lustre eyes into the fire. He never 
looked at me once. Now and then he 
.talked to himself, and once shook his fore- 
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finger at the fire. But he was so old that 
the weight of his arm seemed almost too great 
for him to raise. 

The warmth of that delicious fire soothed 
me wonderfully. I turned my head to look 
at the room. It was perfectly rustic in its 
ornamentation and furniture, with a print 
of George III. over the mantelpiece, and an 
old blunderbuss slung to a nail The floor 
was of wood, plentifully sprinkled with 
sawdust. 

The woman— a youngish person, with an 
agreeable face and honest grey eyes-— was 
preparing the table for breakfast. Some 
large slices of bacon were cooking not far 
from me in a Dutch oven. I watched the 
woman lay a coarse table-cloth, produce from 
a cupboard some brown bowls, wooden 
platters, and black-handled knives-, which she 
set upon the table together with a large loaf 
of brown bread. 

This done, she came to the Dutch oven. 
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turned it, and asked me if I felt more 
comfortable. 

"Yes/' I answered; "and I am truly 
obliged to you for your kindness." 

" No kindness," she said. " It's what I'd 
do for any one, and what I'd look for any 
one to do lor me. Beggin' pardon for the 
liberty, if you'd like to take some breakfast, 
you're very welcome." 

" I shall be very glad to take some break- 
fast, but only on condition that I pay for it." 

" If you please, mum. There's soam eggs 
joost warm from th' nest, if you loike 'em : 
they'll fry wi' a relish on that bacon. We've 
no corfee nor tea ; but if you'd loike soam 
milk, I can gie ye plenty o' that." 

I thanked her, and said that the meal she 
oflTered was exactly to my taste. 

As she bustled about she told me she 
was ' sorry that she had not a private room 
for me to breakfast in, but that she would 
fetch a small table and set it down by the 
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fire. And this she did. A fresh log was 
heaped upon the flames, and in a very short 
space of time she had placed before me a 
brown bowl fuU of new milk, some eggs and 
bacon, some delicious fresh butter, and a 
crisp loaf of brown bread. 

Such a repast would have been enough to 
tempt a sick man, loathing food. Though 
my heart was oppressed with a sorrow of a 
kind not usually friendly to appetite, I yet 
contrived to do abundant justice to my 
hostess's fare. The pain and lassitude caused 
by the cold had passed away under the 
genial influence of the fire, but their depar- 
ture had made me feel more keenly the 
weakness of my body and perceive the 
positive need of fortifying myself with 
nourishment, that I might be rendered equal 
to the fatigue I was yet to undergo. 

"Whilst I ate my breakfast my thoughts 
were busy with home. It was seven by the 
Dutch clock against the wall. Had Annie 
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awakened and missed me ? what would she 
think when she opened her eyes and saw 
my vacant bed ? what would she think 
when she heard Aunt Ann read the letter 
which she would find on the table in the 
parlour ? 

They would think it a hoax at first, 
and when they found I was really gone, they 
would think me mad. 

The old man in the chimney comer sat 
like the figure of Time, stirless and austere. 
A big feUow, whom I saw was the woman's 
brother by the absurd likeness, came 
lumbering in through a back door, stopped 
dead on seeing me, then pulled his hat ofi*, 
and advanced to the table. 

The woman mixed a large bowl of bread 
and milk, into which she stuck a wooden 
spoon, and placed it in the trembling hands 
of my venerable ms-d-vis, who at once feU 
to eating it, ladling it out, and spilling a 
good deal over his breast and legs, like a 
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baby, mumbling the while with busy gums 
over the soft mess. 

The mtan and woman at the table sat in 
silence, out of respect to me. Unwilling to 
impose any restraint upon them, and anxious 
to divert my thoughts from the painful topic 
of home, I addressed them. 

"Can you tell me what time the coach 
leaves Eccleston for Bulchester ? '* 

" Bulchester ? " exclaimed the man, paus- 
ing in the process of mastication ; "I never 
heerd o' Bulchester. '* 

"Git along, Jim," cried the woman; 
" never heerd o' Bulchester ! " 

" Nay, dang me if ever I did 1 " returned 
the other, grinning. 

" Well, you can tell the lady, I 'spose, what 
toime th' cooch leaves th' Bull and Gerge. 
'Leven, ain't it ? " 

" 'Leven's th' hour." 

" And it is now half-past seven 1 " I ex- 
claimed. 
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" There's a long stretch o' toime before ye, 
mum/' said the man. 

" I left home too soon : I was too anxious 
not to miss the coach/' I said, with a faint 
smile. 

Their natural politeness prevented them 
from asking me any questions, though the 
woman, I could see, cast upon me from time 
to time the eye of curiosity, though respect- 
fully enough. 

" Ye're welcome to stay here, I'm sure," 
she remarked, " until it is time to go." 

" I am much obliged to you." 

*' Or ye moight take an airing in moi cart," 
exclaimed the man, " which'll fetch Danger- 
field within th' hour, and ye can take th*^ 
cooch there. Ye're welcome to th' ride for 
nought, missus." 

" Git along, Jim ! " cried the woman ; 
*• d'ye think a leddy 'ud roide in your beastly 
cart?" 

"Happen it's cleaner nor Bill Craggs', which 
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you sat in t'other doy ! " returned the man, 
with a faint show of indignation. 

" But th' loike o' me'll do what fine folk 
^ud scorn/' said the woman. 

I by no means disliked the notion of a 
ride in Jim's cart to Dangerfield, where I 
knew the Bulchester coach stopped. I was 
warm now and rested; and the strange 
position I had placed myself in made 
me feel that motion was the one condition 
of life. 

My future was too utterly blank — and 
dreadful because blank — ^for me to sit even 
for three or four hours'^th my tads before 
me. Moreover, there was just a chance of 
my aunt or a messenger following me to 
Eccleston. 

Jim's cart would not only afford me the 
relief of activity, but would put it beyond 
the power of my aunt to follow me. 

"I accept your offer to go in your cart 
gratefully," I said. 
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" There ! " cried he, with a broad grin of 
triumph, to his sister. 

*^ Jim only carries hay in it, mum, and 
sacks of wuts and the loike," said the woman. 
" You mun put a truss o' hay for th' lady to 
set upon." 

" I knaw ! I knaw ! " answered the man, 
rising with great deliberation. " I'll bring 
th' cart to the door when I'm ready." 

Then, approaching the strange old thing in 
the chimney comer, he roared, " Good-bye, 
grandfeyther." 

" Grood-bye, lad," answered the old man 
in a pipe so ancient, so feeble, so thin and 
tremulous, that it sounded like a voice under- 
ground. 

Whilst the man was absent I took out a 
sovereign and handed it to the woman. She 
received it with a curtsey, and after retiring 
to a room upstairs, returned with a handful 
of dirty silver, which had about it a strong 
look of having been saved and stored in 
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some dim, secret hiding-place. She gave 
me the whole of it, which I transferred to 
my pocket without counting. Some time 
after, when I had occasion to examine the 
state of my finances, I found that the honest 
creature had only charged me a shilling for 
her excellent breakfast and snug fireside. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" ' You must be a stranger in these parts ? * 
^ Yes ; my home is very far from here.* " 

OvtreMer. 

I WILL not, like Dogbeny, bestow upon you 
all my tediousness, and will therefore spare 
you the details of my uneventful ride in 
Jim's cart to Dangerfield, and my equally 
uneventful ride in the coach from that place 
to Bulchester. 

But I may tell you this, and fulfil my 
promise of candour which I set out with, 
although it will moderate your good opinion 
of my courage — at least a dozen times I 
was momentarily mastered by a violent 
impulse to return home. 

Once I was within an ace of stopping the 
coach and alighting. The only thing that 
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prevented me doing so was the considera- 
tion that the position in which I would find 
myself — standing alone in a barren highway, 
a long distance from any town or village — 
would be as dreadftd as anything I could 
well imagine. 

The coach stopped five times before it 
reached Bulchester ; but my impulses were 
intermittent, and invariably subdued before 
an opportunity came when I could alight 
with safety. 

I sometimes, in recurring to this experi- 
ence, wonder that my strange and desperate 
resolution did not render me physically 
helpless, as a burning imagination consumes 
the brain, or as a great endeavour breaks the 
heart. The spirit will sometimes prove too 
much for the body, act like a bully or a 
tyrant, drag the reluctant limbs along, and 
tear the heart from that to which it has 
grown, leaving it bleeding, and forcing life 
from all its strongholds. 
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It is doubtless a wise ordination that we 
should be forbidden to see beyond our 
noses ; but I must say that we might some- 
times escape a prodigious amoimt of needless 
suffering were we only privileged to see even 
a few days ahead. 

I had never any doubt that what I was 
doing I was doing wisely. The sense in- 
deed that I was acting generously, ay, even 
nobly, was a great stay and the chief sup- 
port of my resolution. 

Yet during that long journey I could not 
help sometimes thinking that the sacrifice I 
was making was unnecessary. 

I remember arguing : 

" Why need I leave home ? I have sworn 
to Mr. Ackland that I will never be his wife, 
and that should satisfy him and me that 
our love is hopeless and must be extinguished. 
Could not we be to each other as we were 
before he made his avowal ? " 

And then would come upon me the 
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irresistible impulse to return — to escape the 
\iiiknowii and menacing future into whicli 
I was hurrying. 

But when I came to this point, reflection 
would diverge into another channel. AU 
my deep love for the man whom I was 
flying from rushed upon me. The sophis- 
tries of my momentary cowardice could not 
hide the truth. I knew I should not have 
strength to resist him were I to be thrown 
with him again, and were he to renew his 
appeals. I should yield to him. His beauty, 
his passion, my own great love, would 
triumph over a nature ten times more resolute 
than mine. 

What then would become of my sister ? 
It always came to that. My sister ! . . • 
Her happiness was my motive and my 
end. Less than what I was doing I dared 
not do, for less would have been useless. 
I thank God now that that dark time has 
passed, and that action stands out upon it to 
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consecrate my love for her, and to bless me 
for her dear sake, that more than what I did 
I could not do. 

I did what I thought my duty to the 
full. Had I died then those are the words 
I could have wished written over me. 

It was ten o'clock at night when the 
coach halted opposite a large inn in the 
main street of Bulchester. There were three 
passengers besides myself. We all got out. 
The three entered the inn ; I remained stand- 
ing upon the pavement, uncertain how to 
act. 

My purse was very slender ; and from the 
appearance of the inn, the well-lighted 
coffee-room, the smart waiter, the neat 
matron behind the glass case in the vesti- 
bule, I judged that the charges for one night 
would leave me with but very little money. 

The night was raw, with a thin fog in the 
air. The street in which I had been de- 
posited was a broad one, with some tolerably 
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large houses on either side of it, but badly 
paved and badly lighted. 

I walked down it with the intention of 
finding an inn of a more humble exterior 
than that at which the coach had stopped, 
and before long came across such an one 
standing at the comer of the street. On 
entering I saw a chambermaid, who referred 
me to a young woman in an inner parlour. 
I went to her and said that I wished to have 
a bed. She answered, " Certainly," and rang 
the bell, asking me if she should send for 
my luggage. I told her that I had no 
luggage ; and, wishing to escape her criticism, 
I added that I had just arrived by the coach 
on a visit to some friends, that my friends 
lived some distance from the town, and it 
being past ten, I would not disturb them by 
going to their house that night. 

I suppose such confidences from a man 
would have earned him the suspicions he 
designed to lull, but women understand 
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their own sex. The young landlady received 
my confidential communication as a matter 
of course ; and, making me a bow, instructed 
the maid who had responded to her summons 
to conduct me to No. 14. 
• No. 14 was a small but clean room. The 
servant asked me if I would not take some 
refreshment. I declined, being too utterly 
overcome with weariness to feel either 
hunger or thirst. When she left me I sank 
into a chair, and with weak hands began to 
undress myself. 

Never shall I forget the bitter feeling of 
solitude and helplessness that came upon me 
as I glanced around this strange room. I 
thought of my bedroom at Meadowbank. 
There would be Annie's bed, there mine. 
One of them would be empty to-night ; and 
at Bulchester one pillow would be damp 
with tears. 

"What was Annie thinking of now ? Won- 
dering, of course, with a heavy heart and 
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streaming eyes, what could have made me 
leave her. I could fancy her raising her 
head and looking at the empty bed opposite, 
incapable of realizing the fact that I was 
gone. And what a day had she passed with 
my aunt! I could guess what that poo^ 
old woman would feel. She would think 
me very cruel to leave her in her old age, 
especially now that my sister was to be 
married. She would think me stiU more 
cruel to leave her under the excuse that I 
could no longer suffer myself to be a burden 
to her ; as if she had ever hinted by word or 
act that my presence was in any appreciable 
degree a tax upon her narrow income. I 
could not help it. She must think anything 
rather than know the truth. She must 
think me cold, selfish, ungrateful, rather 
than understand I had torn myself away 
from her and cast myself friendless upon the 
wide world, that I might leave my sister's 
love for her Willie as I had found it — 
tranquil, confident, and happy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*' Life in every shape should be precious to us, for the 
same reason that the Turks carefully collect every scrap 
of paper that comes in their way because the name of Grod 
may be written upon it." — J, P. liichter. 

When I awoke, after many long hours of 
sleep, as profound and dreamless as death, 
the Sim was shining brightly into the room. 

I stared about me, bewildered for the time 
by the novelty of the scene. 

That brown paper — this big four-poster — 
that one small window — ^that printed notice 
over the mantlepiece, cautioning gentlemen 
not to smoke in the bedrooms — what did it 
mean ? Where was I ? Where was Annie ? 

Then memory rushed upon me, and I 
lived at once into the change I had brought 
about in my life. 
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Here I was, many miles from home, in a 
strange city, utterly friendless, and with two 
pounds and some silver in my pocket. 

What was I to do ? 

The day was advanced. The street below 
was aUve with the sound of voices and the 
clatter of feet. I went to the window and 
looked out upon a broad street, lying white 
under a sparkling wintry sun ; shops and 
private dwellings alternating opposite — ^the 
pavement thronged with busy people. 

Here was a very different scene from what 
I used to look out on from my bedroom 
window at Meadowbank. There was some- 
thing inspiriting in the sight and sound of 
this activity. It stirred my heart from the 
torpor into which grief had plunged it. 

What a number of Tnen ! 

Alas ! if I were a man, I thought. What 
chances had I as a woman ? If I had one 
or two — ^that was the limit. But as a man 
I might have multiplied my chances of earn- 
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ing a living by a hundred, and still have 
been this side of the mark by many. 

It was very cold. I returned to my bed. I 
should be able to think better there, in the calm 
of the room, than were I to dress and go out. 

Two suggestions occurred to me : I might 
seek a situation as governess, or I might seek 
a situation as dressmaker. 
• The latter promised to be the easier one to 
get. But I should have preferred the other. 
I had profited well from Aunt Bessie's train- 
ing ; and I believed (and with justice) that 
I was better educated than many who are 
yet thought qualified to teach pupils and 
to merit good salaries. 

But to find a post as governess would take 
me time, even if I succeeded in finding one 
at all. Meanwhile, how should I live ? 

Then it occurred to me that if I could 
procure a situation as dressmaker, I could 
employ my leisure in pushing inquiries or 
answering advertisements for governesses. 
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Here, then, was soinetliing definite — some- 
thing to hope for and achieve. 

I left my bed, dressed myself, and went 
downstairs. I made a poor breakfast, though 
a good ham and some excellent coffee were 
set before me, and then called for my bilL 
It was now that I counted my silver, and dis-^ 
covered that the honest woman at the farm* 
house had only charged me a shilling for her 
liberal entertainment. 

My bill was five shiQings. I paid the 
money, and having got permission to leave 
my parcel in the bedroom — ^though I told 
the landlady I was not sure that I should 
require the room again — I left the house. 

I walked for about five minutes, when I 
passed a very handsome jeweller's shop. The 
sun shining upon the rich exhibition of the 
windows gave such a brilliancy to the 
diamonds and gold ornaments, that I in- 
voluntarily stopped. 

While I examined with feminine admira- 
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tion a very beautiful diamond cross, it 
suddenly occurred to me that I, too, had 
some jewellery in my parcel, which I had 
collected and brought away with the in- 
tention of selling, but which, being rolled 
separately in the parcel, I had overlooked 
and forgotten. 

I knew that I should be wanting money 
very soon, and I therefore resolved to dis- 
pose of the jewellery at once. I accord- 
ingly returned to the inn, took the jewellery 
out of my parcel, and, thrusting it into my 
pocket, started out once more. 

I walked straight up to my fine jeweller's 
shop and entered it. I should have faltered 
and been ashamed of my errand had I been 
in a town where I was known; but my 
complete friendlessness made me indiflferent 

A well-dressed shopman asked me to be 
seated. I produced my little store, set it on 
the glass case in which glittered a great pro- 
fusion of ornaments, and told the man I 
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wanted to sell the things. I was very glad 
to find him stolid and matter-of-fact. Spite 
of my indifference to the errand, the least 
scrutiny of my dress or face would have put 
me very ill at ease. 

He examined the things attentively, now 
and then retiring with one and confabulating 
over it with some invisible person behind a 
high desk. At length, after much weighing 
and pondering and pausing, he told me he 
could not give me more than eighteen 
pounds for the lot. 

Had he offered me five pounds I should 
have thought myself lucky, so little did I 
know the value of what I offered. Eighteen 
pounds seemed an immense and inexhaustible 
sum. I accepted the offer with eager gratis 
tude, took the money, and left the shop. 

I was now the possessor of over twenty 
pounds, a sum whose golden shine seemed 
to penetrate far into the future, and keep at 
a remote distance the gloomy shadows of 
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poverty. My mind was expanded with a sense 
of wealth. I was important in my own 
opinion. It was impossible to touch those 
pieces of money in my pocket and feel 
friendless. It was almost impossible to touch 
them, perhaps, and feel utterly miserable. 

The bright sunlight, which grew more 
genial as the morning advanced, did some- 
thing to lighten that feeling of desolation in 
my heart which was so heavy when I woke 
in the morning. 

The old worn city of Bulchester looked 
quite gay in the sparkling light. As I pro- 
gressed I found that the city was not to be 
judged by the street in which the jeweller's 
shop glittered. The houses there were 
modem and large, very different from the 
excessively ancient structures which formed 
the larger part of the city. 

I had made up my mind before seeking 
employment to look for a cheap lodging 
where I might take in needlework if I could 
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not procure a situation out' With this 
intent I climbed the main street, and 
presently had the city at my feet. 

The scene was a striking one. On the 
left, towering above the clustering red roofs, 
rose the solemn old cathedral, its venerable 
outline thrown into clear relief by a sky of 
light blue. At the outskirts of the city lofty 
chimneys poured black tides of smoke upon 
the air. A canal, sweeping round the houses 
to the left, pierced into the far horizon of 
livid moorland and blue hilla The houses 
were thick, and in portions overhung with 
thin canopies of smoke, but lying outside 
were many charming residences, as I could 
judge even at that distance : neat estates — 
houses sheltered in trees, and protected with 
old strong walls of stone. 

I came before long to a row of little 
cottages, in the windows of many of which I 
observed cards announcing apartments to 
let. I knocked at house number three, and 
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was admitted by a woman with a brisk 
manner but a dejected face. I made the 
usual inquiries and received the usual 
answers ; and having inspected a comfortable 
bedroom, which was all the accommodation 
I wanted, I pronounced myself satisfied. 

Five shillings a week rent was moderate 
enough. I felt, if I could not earn enough 
to pay that and support myself besides, my 
case would be a hard one indeed. 

The landlady was quite overcome when I 
told her I would take her room, and had to 
sit down, as it were, under her good luck, so 
unexpected and heavy was the stroke of 
fortune. 

• '^ ril be plain," she exclaimed. " There's 
nothing like being plain, as the saying is. 
IVe had my card up two year come January, 
and I did think, as I likewise told my land- 
lord, that I should never get a lodger." 

"Your terms suit me, and I have no doubt 
I shall be comfortable." 
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*' You may be quite sure of that. Miss. I 
wouldn't demean myself by lettin' lodgins, 
as the sayin' is, if I couldn't make my 
lodgers comfortable. It were always my 
pride to think how comfortable I could 
make 'em ; though Fm sorry to say," she 
added, with a sigh, "up to now my 
pleasure's never bin more nor thinking 
But we never know when we're going to 
be fortunate." 

Fortunate ! Poor thing ! I remember 
eyeing her earnestly, and thinking how 
completely that mind must be reconciled 
to the most meagre conditions of life it 
was possible to think of, which could witness 
anything fortunate in a lodger at five shil^ 
lings a week. 

" When will you come, Miss ? " she in- 
quired eagerly. 

" This afternoon," I answered* 

" I'll have your room ready for you," she 
cried. 
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And once more my roving imagination 
went to work and pictured the dijfferent feel- 
ings with which the little woman would ply 
her duster now from the feelings with which 
she had dusted heretofore. 

I know nothing more diverting and in- 
structive than the analysis of the mind of 
a person whose opinions, aspirations, and 
sympathies are so far beneath your own, 
that they become intellectual curiosities. I 
cannot conceive any grief sore enough to 
suspend in me the gratification of one of 
my greatest pleasures. Indeed, speaking 
for myself, I have found sorrow to have 
assisted rather than marred this busy re- 
creation. The reason, no doubt, is because 
sorrow gives a sharpness to the sympathies, 
and has a tendency to lower the haughtiest 
mind to an apprehension of the meanest and 
most ludicrous troubles. 

I was about to take my departure, when 
my little landlady, with an expression of 
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embarra^ed anzietythat wa« almost avarice, 
faintly hinted that, as I was a stranger to her^ 
and had given her no references, a deposit- 
say a week's rent — ^might not be thought 
unreasonable. 

I told her that her demand was fair, and 
ostentatiously pulled out several sovereigns, 
which I meant should eloquently rebuke her 
for her distrust of a woman so opulent as L 

She was visibly affected by the sight of 
so much money, and groped uneasily in a 
pocket under her apron for change for the 
sovereign I magnificently tendered her. 

She must have known that she had 
nothing in that pocket but some halfpence 
and a bunch of keys, which she produced ; 
but my prodigal air was contagious, and 
made her resolute to let me believe that it 
was nothing uncommon for her to carry 
change for a sovereign. 

I had forgotten my sorrow whilst trans- 
acting this little piece of business with my 
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landlady ; but after I had left the house it 
returned to me with all its pain. 

I thought of Aunt Ann, of my sister, of 
the man I loved, and from whom I had 
separated myself for ever. 

The cheerful day that had inspirited me 
before mocked me now. I was once more 
seized with a great longing to return home. 
I had plenty of money to carry me there, 
I could pretend to my aunt that the reason 
of my leaving her was really what I had 
stated — ^my unwillingness to be a burden to 
her. She would believe me — she could but 
reproach me ; and better her reproaches 
than the slights and scorn and heartlessness 
of the world I had left her for. 

Neither she nor Annie would dream of 
charging me with cowardice. They would 
only marvel that I had had courage enough 
to proceed so far as I had. 

But Mr. Ackland ? . . . 

He knew the truth ! Would not he think 

h2 
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that my love for him had triumphed over 
my love for Aimie ? Would not he renew 
his appeals to me to be his wife ? 

No, no ; onward, brave heart ! I must 
not turn back now. A first and great battle 
had been fought, a first and great battle 
won. I must not faint now, but press 
courageously forward, calling upon God for 
protection, and upon my sense of duty for 
strength. 

After all, I reasoned, there would be no 
need for me to pursue the victory too far. 
How many weeks I might require to accom- 
plish my aim I knew not; but I should 
only require to hear that Mr. Ackland had 
married Annie to cease my struggles, return 
to my aunt, and there rest, praising God for 
the spirit He had given me and for the end 
He had helped me to achieve. 

My appeal to Mr. Ackland, made solemn 
by our love, might — ^nay, would prevail. 
For my sake — if not for his own, if not for 
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Annie's — ^he would many her. Nor would 
he delay his marriage ; for the impulse that 
would make him many her at all would 
make him marry her in haste. 

But if my appeal availed not, if Mr. Ack- 
land should find his love for me unconquer- 
able, and grow cool to Annie, whatever eflfect 
his behaviour produced on her would be liis^ 
not my fault. 

Besides, the falling away of his love miglit 
not cause her the sorrow 1 dreaded, and 
which I had left them all to obviate. His 
indifierence might prove contagious; her 
love might cool as his had cooled ; and 
their separation might prove harmless to her. 

But this could not be the case if I had 
remained with them. The very sense of 
rivalry, were she to discover Mr. Ackland's 
feelings for me, would be sure to inflame 
her love ; and the knowledge that her only 
sister was the rival who had taken his love 
away from her, coupled with the loss of that 
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love, would, I am persuaded, have broken 
her heart. 

Yes, think as I would, one thing was 
certain and emphatic — the step I had taken 
was the right one and the only one. 
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CHAPTER IX 

^^ Nedyls^ threde^ thymbell^ shers^ and all such knackes." 

The Four P's. 

My next affair would be to enter some of 
the dressmakers' shops, and see if I could 
get any work. 

I was rather afeaid my dress and appear- 
ance would prejudice people against me. 
The shop people would never believe that a 
young lady dressed in a rather smart hat, 
black silk dress, and cloth jacket — I had 
left my shawl at the inn — would be so 
destitute as to stand in need of employment 
for a living, such employment, at any rate, 
as they could give. 

As my face was never one to exhibit very 
strongly the traces of suffering or tears, I had 
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not even that forlorn look which gives an air 
of distress, and makes hunger and poverty 
possible, even though dressed in silk. 

I walked slowly down the street, observ- 
ing on my way several dressmakers' shops, 
but without ever being able to summon up 
enough courage to enter one of them. 

At last I halted before a shop, and 
looked in. 

This was " E. Lampbom's,*' and he was a 
silk mercer, haberdasher, and various other 
things. On one window gUt letters an- 
nounced that he provided " Family Mourn- 
ing ** ; on the other, " Ladies' Underclothing, 
Baby Linen," &c. 

The shop was vacant of customers. I 
examined the interior imder the pretence of 
inspecting some stuffs for dresses, unrolled in 
the window. 

Presently, down the centre of the shop 
came a httle man, rubbing his hands and 
smiling over my head. This was, no doubt. 
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E. Lampbom. No mere clerk durst so 
absorb the shop by his walk. 

Should I accost this great man? How 
begin? 

" Sir, I am desirous of procuring work^ 
I am an excellent needlewoman, and should 
feel obliged by your giving me employ- 
ment.'* 

That would not do. There was too strong 
a suggestion of command in that language. 
I must address him like a suppliant, not 
like a customer. I wanted his money ; he 
was not to get mine. 

Therein lay the prodigious difference be- 
tween us — the enormous interval. 

He, with a cook perhaps for his mother, 
a valet for a father, was better than I, 
though my ancestors had fought at Poictiers. 

Well, and supposing my ancestors had 
fought at Poictiers, would I have been any 
the better to him if I could not use my 
needle well? Would I have been as good 
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as the tailor's wench, who sews as neatly as 
a sewing machine ? 

Where is my philosophy ? 

Don't misunderstand me. I should not 
have objected to Mr. Lampbom treating me 
with scorn for not being able to make a tidy 
hem or sew a neat button-hole ; but I do 
object to society plumbing the depths of 
life wifli that inadequate test, a guinea. 
Why not try something else— the human 
brains, the human heart, any one of the 
human virtues — ^for a change ? Why should 
society, which contains many more poor 
than rich members, persist, as it does, in 
accepting money as the one indubitable test 
of human excellence or human inferiority 
in this world ? 

Should I address Mr. Lampbom ? He 
was fluttering about the doorway, pleased 
to observe me studious of his wares, and 
hoping to see me enter. 

Suddenly he approached, made me a bow. 
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and very persistently washing his hands, 
asked, 

'' Is there anything I can serve you with 
this morning, Miss? ^' 

• Before that bland appeal resolution broke 
down, humility fled aghast ; habit rushed 
to the rescue, and I answered, in the tone of 
cme who could, an' she liked, spend a fifty 
pound note and not miss it, " Nothing this 
morning, thank you,'' and walked away. 

But I was no sooner out of sight of my 
disappointed little gentlemen, when I re- 
flected that I had no right to assume these 
airs. 

"I must get employment of some kind 
or other before long," I reasoned. **For 
heaven's sake, let me be more resolute 1 
What have I to be' ashamed of ? If I am 
sneered at — well, I shall be probably able 
to survive a more disastrous insult than a 
shopman's sneer. K I am rejected, I must 
try again. Work I must My twenty 
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pounds may, with great care, last me three 
months, perhaps four. Apres ? " 

Aprh f Why, after all, I began to think, 
if I can make my twenty pounds last four 
months, why need I work? K Mr. Ack- 
land is not married to Annie in four months, 
I may be pretty sure that he will never 
marry her ; she will have discovered that his 
love is gone, and I may return to Meadow- 
bank with the feeling that I can no longer 
stand in the way of my sister's happiness. 

Or, supposing I choose to carry out my 
dream of independence ?. Suppose I choose 
not to be a burden to my aunt, but get a 
living for myself ? I have money enough to 
carry me over the next four months ; and 
during that time it is not improbable that I 
may be able to secure a situation as gover- 
ness. Better wait, I reflected, and seek a 
situation more befitting my position, than 
stoop to enter a shop or turn dressmaker. 

I congratulated myself now that I had 
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not accosted Mr. Lampbom. Had he snubbed 
me, I should not have liked it. 

I hope you will not think my nature very 
capricious and changeable. At the age of 
twenty, one does not always possess the 
faculty of hitting at once upon the very thing 
to be done. My ideas came to me one by 
one — the last naturally seemed the best. 
After all I was only a very ordinary girl, in 
spite of Mr. Ackland's opinion of my intellect 
and Annie's praise. Certainly I in no sense 
resembled those astoundingly intellectual 
heroines who foresee with unerring accuracy 
in Chapter L the events that do not transpire 
before Chapter the last. 

With this resolution in my mind, then, 
not to turn dressmaker, but to wait a little 
whilst I diligently sought a situation as 
governess, I walked leisurely down the 
street with the design of seeing what sort 
of a place fortune had allotted me for a 
sphere of action. 
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The feeling that I had money enough to 
keep me in dignified idleness (I applauded 
the foresight which had made me bring 
away my jewellery) was a great relief now 
that I had made up my mind to look out 
for a governess's place, or, failing that, to 
return home when my money should be 
almost exhausted. 

My heart, I assure you, stood sorely in 
need of some little sunshine, for, in the 
well-filled street I traversed, I felt singularly 
friendless and lonely. 

At the bottom of the main street I crossed 
the market-place, and approached the Cathe- 
dral. I had often heard of Bulchester Cathe- 
dral, and had much wanted to visit it. Now 
I confronted the venerable pile, but not with 
the feelings I could have chosen to view it. 
Still, the grandeur of its proportions, the 
noble memories it stored, sunk deep into my 
heart. Kings slept within its walls ; poets, 
statesmen, and warriors mingled their ashes 
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there. I could have knelt and kissed the 
consecrated earth. 

Whilst I stood with my eyes fixed upon 
the broad stone steps, worn in the centre by 
the knees and feet of many thousands of 
pilgrims, I became sensible of some one at 
my side looking into my face. At the same 
moment my arm was clutched, and a familiar 
voice exclaimed, 

" Good heavens, Dora 1 is it really you ? 
Thank God I have found you 1 " 

It was Mr. Ackland. 
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CHAPTER X. 

'' Whatever my fate decrees for me hereafter, 
Be present to me now, my better angel ! " 

Jane Shore, 

My first impression on meeting his eyes 
was that I was dreaming. I stared at him 
wildly. The sense of unreality then passed 
off, and I fell back a step. 

" How wonderful that I should meet you 
here I " he exclaimed, still holding my wrist, 
as though he feared I should break away 
from him. " Oh, Dora 1 how you have terri- 
fied me, and your aunt and Annie I In 
the name of God, what made you do this 
strange thing ?^' 

He smiled as he spoke, and looked almost 
radiant with pleasure. 
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The sound of his voice, the mention of 
my aunt and my sister, made me tremble 
with a sudden passion of tears. They did 
not flow, but made me faint and giddy. 

" Give me your arm," I panted. " I shall 
fall." 

I leaned against him with my arm locked 
in his until the faintness passed off. 

Meanwhile, his face had taken an ex- 
pression of grave anxiety. 

" Let us say no more here. Come with 
me. 

He led me away trembling, and so weak 
that I could scarcely use my legs. We 
walked slowly towards a confectioner's shop, 
near the Cathedral. 

Once, during that short walk, he looked 
at me and said, 

" My poor Dora ! my brave, poor Dora ! " 

That was all. I do not know how I 

managed to restrain my tears, but I do 

know that, such were my feelings, had I 
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given loose to them, I should have gone 
into hysterics. 

We entered the shop and passed into a 
back-room, where a cheerful fire was burning. 
A girl followed us and received an order 
from Mr. Ackland for some wine. There was 
nobody besides ourselves in the room. He 
led me to a sofa near the fire, and sat opposite, 
against a little marble-top table. 

He saw how deeply affected I was, and 
would not speak for some time, but con- 
tented himself by stirring the fire. 

When the wine was brought he gave me 
a glass. 

"I thank God," he said, "for having 
found you. I quite despaired of it. What 
a wonderful spirit you have ! how generous 
— ^how original — ^how mad ! How, in the 
name of heaven, came you to attempt this 
extraordinary adventure ? " 

" Did you not get my letter ? " 

*' Yes — rU tell you about that pre- 
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sently. Do you know that the fright you 
have given your sister has almost killed 
her?'^ 

I clasped my hand. 

" I acted for the best I '' I cried. 

** And that your aunt is half out of her 
senses ? '^ 

I could not speak. 

" At all events/' he said, " the effect your 
conduct has had upon those two, you may be 
sure, has been cruel enough. I don't say 
that your sister has been half killed, or that 
your aunt is half out of her senses, simply 
because I have not seen your aunt. But 
these thmgs ought to have taken place. 
Your act is extraordinary enough to have 
produced worse results." 

He continued a moment after : 

" Could you not foresee its effect upon me ? 

Did you think for one moment that I could 

have rested until I had foimd you and 

restored you to your aunt ? And you did 

i2 
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this for Annie ? Devoted sister ! excellent 
heart ! faithful friend I Without a shilling in 
your pocket, without a prospect to give you 
encouragement, you left your home that 
Annie might be happy ! How generous ! 
how mad 1 But I have found you. I thank 
God for that" 

I sat with my hands clasped and my eyes 
fixed on the fire. I could guess that my 
face was quite pale, for aU the forlomness of 
the last two days was upon me, and I felt 
more utterly miserable than words can 
express. 

"My father was buried yesterday," he 
said. ''When I returned from the funeral, 
I found Annie waiting for me at the Priory. 
Her face was whiter than yours is now. She 
could not speak for some moments. My first 
idea was that her aunt was dead At last 
she began to cry : ' Dora is gone away I she 
left early this morning ! Have you seen her ? 
Here is the letter she wrote to Aimt Ann/ 
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And she put that letter into my hand. I 
read it, and the whole truth flashed upon 
me. I was as certain that the motive you 
had given for your flight was as false as that 
I am now talking to you. But I did not 
dare teU Annie my suspicions. I was 
dumbfounded — ^utterly amazed. I asked 
her when she had received your letter. She 
replied that she had found it in the parlour 
when she went downstairs. She had missed 
you, she said, when she awoke in the 
morning. She had no suspicion you had 
left the house, but imagined that you had 
risen early and were downstairs. She 
opened the door and called to you, but 
getting no answer, supposed you were in 
the garden. On entering the parlour she 
found your letter. She read it and fainted. 
The servant hearing her fall, ran in, and 
found her apparently dead on the floor. The 
girl rushed upstairs to your aunt. Some time, 
elapsed before she could make your aunt 
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understand, through the closed door, what 
the matter was. The poor old lady ran 
down in her dressing-gown, and your sister 
was placed on a sofa, whilst the servant went 
for a doctor. Annie appears to have re- 
mained insensible many minutes. Your 
aunt, being short-sighted, did not observe 
your letter lying on the floor, but imagined 
that Annie was in a fit. When, after an 
interval, your sister came to, she had no 
recollection of what had occurred ; but by 
degrees her memory returned, and then she 
told your aimt of your having left. I tell 
you all this to account for Annie not having 
come to me before. It was half-past twelve 
when I saw her. The poor child besought me 
to follow you. I did not want her to plead. 
I ran out, ordered my horse to be saddled, 
and, as I waited for it at the gate, I saw your 
letter in the box. Owing to the confusion 
of the funeral, the footman had neglected to 
examine the letter-box. I read your note — 
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I did not require to do so to know the truth 
— and galloped off to Wickham. It was 
my ill-luck to take the wrong road. Yet I 
believed you would go there, because I knew 
that Wickham was the village you had 
^ved at when you came from your aunt'a 
I asked everybody I met if they had seen 
any one resembling you. Of course nobody 
had. The coach had left only ten minutes 
before I arrived. I went to the inn, received 
there a minute description of the passengers 
that had left the coach, and came to the con- 
iclusion that you had taken the road to 
JEccleston. I put my horse to the gallop and 
halted at Domton, to make inquiries. There 
I learnt, from an old man, that he had seen 
you pass through the main street at six 
o'clock that morning. I galloped on to 
Eccleston, but there I could get no intelli- 
gence of you. At the Blue Cross, where the 
coach starts, I gave your description, but 
nobody resembling you had been there. 
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I was half mad with vexation and disap- 
pointment, when an ostler suggested that 
you might have taken the coach at the next 
stage. That would be Dangerfield. I rode 
there ; and to my delight found that you 
had left by the coach at a quarter-past 
twelve/^ 

He poured himself out a glass of wine 
and continued : 

" I knew the coach stopped at Bulchester, 
and felt sure that that place would be your 
destination, though I could not conceive 
what you meant to do when you got there* 
However, it was my business to find you. 
I knew it would be impossible for me to 
reach Bulchester that night ; nevertheless, I 
pushed forward, making inquiries for you at 
every place I passed, until my horse was 
nearly knocked up. I reached Stomton at 
half-past nine, was up this morning at a 
quarter-past five, and arrived at the Three 
Tuns here just an hour ago. My heart was 
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in my throat when I asked if you or any- 
body like you had come by the coach the 
night before. A waiter told me that there 
had been four passengers, three of them 
gentlemen, the other a lady ; that it had 
been too dark for him to observe the lady ; 
but that one of the passengers was still at 
the inn, who would probably be able to 
describe her. Well, to make an end of this 
story, I found that the lady was Dora. She 
must be somewhere in the city, and I was 
determined to find her. I put up my horse 
at the Three Tims, and set out on foot. 
What is the use of my telling you of the 
inns and lodgings I have called at ? of the 
impertinent way in which I have stared at 
every woman I met ? I was not a quarter 
done with my researches when I came across 
you, contemplating the Cathedral as pen- 
sively as if you had left Meadowbank for 
no other purpose.'^ 

All that I could say was — 
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" I am very grateful to you for the trouble 
you have taken." 

" Grateful ! yes, indeed. You would be 

more grateful did you know " He 

paused, looking fixedly at me. " You are a 
wonderful woman," he said. " Yet I am 
quite as wonderful in my way. You could 
not escape me. There is no coach to Eccles- 
ton to-day, so I shall have to hire a post- 
chaise." 

" What for ? " 

" What for ! why, for you to return in. 
You are capable of marvellous efforts, but 
you don't suppose you can walk to Eccles- 
ton, do you ? " 

" I shaU not return to Eccleston." 

He uttered a prolonged whistle. 

" Do you think, Mr. Ackland, that I left 
'home without a motive ? *' 
•. "No, IdonV 

" The motive that made me leave home is 
as good to-day as it was yesterday. I have 
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undergone the anguish of separation. It 
would break my heart to repeat the eflfort 
I have made up my mind to the course I 
mean to adopt. I am grateful, very grateful 
to you for having followed me. Poor boy ! 
you look as wearied as I do. I cannot return 
home. You must pretend you could not find 
me. I will write my aunt a letter to say that 
I am happy. But my unfortunate presence 
must never darken that little home again." 

"Why will you not return home?" he 
asked, calmly. 
" You know." 
'* I know nothing." 
" You received my letter ? " 
" I did, and read it, as I told you." 
'* I wished you to know the truth," I cried 
passionately. **I will say no more," I 
added more quietly, " but I am in earnest 
when I declare to you that I mean to stay 
here, or if not here, in some place which will 
keep many a mile between you and me." 
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*' Good God I you speak as though you 
hated me/* 

" Don't tell me that. But I love my sister 
more than myself/' 

" I wiU marry your sister." 

" I said to myself you would" 

" I love you better than I love her. I 
adore you. This noble action of yours 
makes me think on you as something aB 
superior to so-called good women as they 
are to the worst of their sex* It is because 
I love you so well that I will do as you bid 



me. 
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I had hoped/' I answered, calmly, 
" never to hear you tell me of your love 
again. But I am unmoved by it. In the 
last two days I have lived through twenty 
years of time and suffering. They have 
hardened my resolution and my heart. I. 
am not to be stirred by your appeals. I 
think of you as a stranger-no, not as a 
stranger, but as one who is pledged to my 
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sister, and whose mission it is to make 
her happy. If I have raised myself in 
yonr esteem by my conduct, raise yourself 
in mine by blessing my sister with your 
love/' 

^* I wiU marry her. Have you not heard 
me say so ? Your professed indifference for 
me is very bitter to hear ; but you shall not 
question my word." 

" I do not question it/' I answered, 
stretching out my hand to him, languidly 
and wearily. '^ Thank you for your pro- 
mise. Let us part now." 

^^ Dora, your maimer is enough to break a 
heart of stone." 

" I have suffered," I answered, bowing my 
head and crying silently. " The way you 
speak to me adds to my pain. Such a 
resolution as mine must be nursed in loneli- 
• ness. If you knew what it has cost me to 
carry out, you would not try to weaken it 



now. 
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He looked at me with a world of passion 
in his fine eyes. Then he brought hia hand. 
with a smart blow, on the table. 

" Do you think I could leave you behind 
me ? Leave you, poor fidendless girl ! — ^the 
one love of my heart — ^my great and only 
love — do you think I could leave you 
in this place, firiendless and lonely, to be 
snubbed and sneered at in your heart-break- 
ing struggles to get bread ? What do you 
take me to be ? You would sacrifice your- 
self for your sister : / will sacrifice myself 
for you. But on this condition only— that 
yo/reten wiA ma If noU ™i I wiU 
stay with you.'^ 

" What do you mean ? You are pledged 
to my sister ; return to her.'* 

" So I will— with you." 

"Cau you trust yourself?" 

" Not unless you are near me to give me 
strength and courage." 

I leaned my head on my hand. 
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" Dora, if you do not return with me, I 
swear I wiU not marry your sister." 

I could see that he meant what he said. 

" K you will marry her/' I answered, '* I 
am content. I shaU feel that I have not 
gone through this hard time for nothing. 
But do not make me this promise to break 
it" 

"How can you doubt me?" he cried, 
flushing up. 

" Men's hearts are as changeable as the 
seasons ; they vary with every moon," I 
said, with a poor attempt at a smile. 

" I have known you for longer than twa 
moons. Have I changed ? " 

** You have. You have left Annie." 

" Yes, I left your sister when I saw you ; 
but you know why. You know that I had 
made a mistake. I never loved her, con- 
sequently there can be no disloyalty in the 
confession of my true feelings to you. I 
may have thought my admiration of her 
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beauty love. I will own that I did think 
it love until I met you. Then I was made 
to know what love is — ^not a happiness, as 
fools think it, but as great a sorrow as can 
enter a human life." 

" Why should it be a sorrow ? There is 
no need." 

" It is not / who make a sorrow of it) but 
you. You will not let me loye you. , , ." 

" Do you imagine that the happiness 
I tore out of my sister's heart would be hap- 
piness to me ? You are not acting fairly 
to tempt me, though I have tested my cour- 
age and resolution, and glory to know that 
they have made me rise superior to temp- 
tation. Suppose we part here, Mr. Ack- 
land ? It would be best for both of us that 
we should see each other no more. By re- 
turning with you I shall make the trial that 
lies before us bitter — ^too bitter for endur- 
ance, perhaps." 

'^ I have consented to marry your sister," 
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Jhe exclaimed, passionately, "but only on 
condition that you return home and stop 
there. What ! " he exclaimed, with open 
eyes, " do you really mean to say you would 
remain here — ^here, where you have no 
friends, and no money in your pocket ? " 

" I have money in my pocket, and I shall 
make Mends." 

" What did you hope to do ? " 

" I had no hope ; but I meant to 
strive after some position — a governess's, 
a dressmaker's. I should, perhaps, have 
returned home when I heard that you were 
married," 

"Oh, you have a spirit that makes you 
mad ! Yet see how it masters me ! But 
I am content to obey you. It is my fatality 
that I should be commanded by you. I will 
do your bidding. I will say no more of our 
love. Let us close that book for ever, and 
put a seal upon it, and let the impress of 
that seal be a death's head, for that book is 
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the tomb of my joy. Give me your hand, 
.... Are you content it should be so ? " 

" It must be so." 

**Very well. But remember, in making 
me marry Annie, that you axe dedicating me 
to a loveless life. Can you desire to see one 
whom you love unhappy ? " 

" It is because I do not desire to see you 
unhappy that I ask you to marry Annie." 

" Your sister is more to you than I am." 

"Why will you not understand me?" I 
cried, imploringly. " Why will you not see 
that I could not take my sister's place and 
be happy ? You shaU not wrest a confession 
of love from me. Whatever I may feel lies 
deep in my heart, away from my own sight 
even. I have sworn never to be your wife. 
Nothing could make me recant that vow but 
my sister's death, which may God make far 
distant. You are to me what you were 
before I knew, you — ^my sister's lover, not 
mine. I shall think of you as a brother, and 
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treat you as a brotlier, if it is to be our 
destiny that we should be thrown together. 
Do you wish me to return after this ? " 

'' Certainly I do." 

" I shall watch you jealously. If I return 
with you, it must be on this condition — 
that you are constant in your tenderness, 
steadfast in your loyalty to Annie, and that 
you will not delay fixing a time for your 
marriage, that her joy may be completed. 
I repeat, I shaU watch you jealously. By 
returning with you I shall be proving the 
unbounded confidence I have in your honour. 
You will never deceive me ? " 

" Your conditions are cruel,'' he answered 
gravely ; " but no matter. You must return 
with me. I could not leave you behind." 

"Very well, Mr. Ackland, I will return 
with you." 

We rose and walked from the shop. In 

the street I said to him, 

" Do we understand each other ? '* 

e2 
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"Yes/' he answered gloomily. "At 
least, I know what you expect from me ; 
but I do not understand you." 

We walked forwards, and presently I said, 

" I am not clear how you propose for me to 
act. Had I not better remain here to-night, 
and take the coach to-morrow ? " 

" Certainly not," he returned, in a 
suppressed, angry tone. "I am going to 
order a postchaise at the Three Tuns." 

"But that will be an unnecessary 
expense." 

" Who cares ? I will teU them to keep my 
horse until to-morrow, when I will send my 
groom for him. It is now a quarter-past 
twelve," he continued, pulling out his watch. 
"If we can leave at once, we shall be at 
Meadowbank by seven o'clock this evening. 
Have you any luggage ? " 

" A small parcel. I have left it at that 
inn there," I answered, pointing to the hous^ 
at which I had slept, for we had turned the 
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eomer of the street and confronted it. "If 
you will remain here for a few moments, I 
will fetch it." 

I entered the inn, and desired the 
chambermaid to bring me down my parcel 
^nd shawl. I then rejoined Mr. Ackland. 

We walked briskly up the main street. 
He hardly addressed me. He was in a bad 
temper, with a fretful, disappointed expres- 
sion on his face. On reaching the Three 
Tuns he ordered some luncheon to be got 
ready at once, and went out to see after a 
postchaise and give directions about his 
horse. He was not long absent. He came 
in, throwing his hat on the table, and seated 
himself, looking very morose, before the fire. 

I could not keep my eyes off him. He 
had a somewhat jaded look. Poor fellow ! 
he had gone through almost as much fatigue 
as I had. Yet I thought he never looked 
handsomer. His rich wavy hair seemed 
streaked with gold in the blazing firelight ; 
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his attitude was full of grace ; his large eyes 
were fixed in a gaze of deep melancholy 
upon the fire. 

And I had only to speak one word, and 
this man was mine ! 

I trembled and shrunk within myself 
with such a feeling as you have when you 
look over the edge of a steep cliff. 

Within twenty minutes from the time of 
our entering the Three Tuns I had taken 
my place at his side in the postchaise. He 
had enveloped me with his own hands in 
my shawl, and had borrowed a warm rug for 
my feet from the landlord of the inn, to 
whom he was known. The boy cracked 
his whip ; the landlord, hat in hand, 
bowed his farewell ; we rattled up the street, 
and in a few moments were bowling along at 
a rapid pace over a smooth turnpike road. 
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CHAPTER XL 

^' Preserve me from the storm that threatens now ! 
And if I have beyond atonement sinn'd^ 
Let any other kind of plague o'ertake me^ 
So I escape the fury of that tongue." 

Bowe. 

It was an understood thing between us 
that I should adhere to the excuse for 
leaving that I had made Aunt Ann in my 
letter. 

There had been a fall of snow at 
Meadowbank. The land looked ghastly- 
white and bleak as we drove along the road 
and entered the familiar lane. It was dark ; 
but the snow gave a radiance of its own to 
the air, and above, in the black heavens, 
gleamed the brilliant stars shining in count- 
less numbers. 

Owing to the snow, the sound of the 
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wheels was inaudible. TTie chaise halted, 
and Mr. Ackland helped me to alight. 

My heart beat wildly. My absence had 
made me feel a stranger to that house : I 
did not like to turn the handle of the door 
without knocking. 

I stood gazing at the cottage whilst Mr. 
Ackland spoke with the post-boy. The red 
curtains draped the luminous parlour window. 
Above, the rooms were dark. The house 
was very silent. 

I waited for Mr. Ackland. His presence 
was a support to me. I felt I should be 
unequal to the ordeal of meeting my aunt 
by myself. 

But whilst I paused the house door was 
opened, and the Hght of the lamp in the hall 
was thrown full upon me. 

Annie stood on the step. She peered 
into the darkness for a moment, then, crying 
eagerly, " It is Dora ! it is Dora 1 " sprang 
forward. 
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She threw her arms around my neck, 
crying and laughing in the same breath, 

" Oh, what made you go away ? where 
have you been ? how could you do it ? " 

Thus she panted, with her sunny head 
upon my breast, until she caught sight of 
Mr. Ackland, when she sprang to him. 

I entered the house hesitatingly. The 
servant, Harriet, took my parcel, eyeing me 
as though I belonged to a newly-discovered 
race. The parlour door was open. I ad- 
vanced, and beheld my aunt. 

She sat bolt upright in her chair, which 
she had contrived to wheel round so as to 
face the door. Her eyes were wide open 
behind her spectacles. As I entered, she 
bent forward to catch a sight of me ; then, 
drawing herself up to a painful degree of 
rigidity, she said, holding high a lean 
mittened hand, 

" Well 1 '' 

I stood stiU with my eyes fixed on her. 
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The change from the cold air into the warm 

atmosphere of the room had brought the 

blood to my cheeks, and my face burned. I 

would have approached and kissed her, but 

the hand she had raised warned me off. 

At this moment Mr. Ackland entered with 

Annie. I turned to him with a pleading 

face. He knew what I meant, took my 

hand, and led me up to my aunt. 

'*Let me," he said, "present to you as 

great a heroine as any you may meet with 
in novels or histories. Here is a brave girl 
who, guessing that her presence here was too 
great a tax upon the resources of her aunt, 
went forth alone into the world to seek a 
living for herself, and only returned because 
I swore I would not come to you without 
her. There is not one man in every thou- 
sand with a tithe of her pluck." 

He turned his eyes, alight with love and 
admiration, upon me, then, with a mock 
bow to my aunt, returned to Annie. 
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" Sit you down ! sit you down I " cried 
my aunt shrilly. "You're tired, I don't 
doubt, but not half so tired as your sister 
and I are with wondering and fearing and 
guessing — with thinking you was dead — 
with thinking you was crazed — with think- 
ing and thinking till our brains were in a 
whirl. How dared you give me such a 
fright ? And where have you been ? to the 
moon — to be a governess in the moon? 
They say that all the inhabitants of the 
moon are mad, and that made you think 
they stood in need of mad governesses. 
And so you are a tax upon me, are you ? 
and you would make me out a mean 
woman, would you ? and that's your excuse 
for taking this excursion, is it ? " 

And here she broke out with one of those 
fragments of song with which her mind 
seemed stored — 

^^ With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander. 
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With a burning spear and a horse of air 

To the wilderness I wander. 

With a knight of ghosts and shadows 

I summoned am to Tourney — 

Ten leagues beyond the wide world's end- 

Methinks it is no journey ! " 



"That's a Tom-a-Bedlam song. You 
shall learn it off by heart and sing it. It 
was made for such as you.'' Then she ex- 
claimed shortly, "Oh, that I should have 
been spared to see any niece of mine 
raving mad 1 Go along with you, do ! K 
I am found dead in my bed to-morrow, 
you'll know the person I died o£" 

Here Annie stole up to me and put her 
arm round my waist. 

" Oh, Dora," she whispered, " what made 
you leave me ? " 

" My head bums, Annie." 

She untied the strings of my hat, and 
pressed her cool hand to my forehead. 

" I am sure I am vastly obliged to you 
for the trouble you have taken," said my 
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aunt to Mr. Ackland, with pitiless polite- 
ness. " As foi: her^ she ought to go on her 
knees to you for having saved her from — 
ugh I who knows ? When we are mad 
who knows anything ? Where did you find 
her ? sitting in the middle of a field count- 
ing her fingers ? Missey, how many fingers 
have you got ? do your thumbs count in 
your calculations ? . , . Oh, what a gal f 
what a gal I " 

"Dear aunt/' exclaimed Annie entreat- 
ingly, " do leave Dora alone, or wait until 
she has rested. Her head aches, and is as hot 
as fire, while her hands are like lumps of ice." 

"I think some tea would refresh her," 
suggested Mr. Ackland. " We have come a 
long journey, and a cold one, too." 

Aunt Ann gave the bell-rope a severe 
wrench ; the summons was answered by 
Harriet with a promptitude that convicted 
her on the spot of having had her ear at 
the key-hole. 
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" Tea ! " cried my aunt fiercely. 

And then, addressing Mr. Ackland with 
severe politeness : 

" Tell me, sir, if you please, where you 
found her ? " she said. 

" At Bulchester," responded Mr. Ackland, 
with a glance at me. 

"At Bulchesterl" exclaimed my aunt, 
tossing up her hands. "Gracious good- 
ness ! had she gone a little further, she must 
have got to North America. And what did 
you find her at ? " 

" She was looking at the Cathedral when 
I met her.'' 

" Why don't you tell me that you found 
her writing with chalk on the pavement of 
the doors, that her aunt was so mean, she 
was obliged to run away from her ? And 
what did you mean to do at Bulchester ? " 
she asked, turning her spectacles smartly 
round on me. 

" Had I had time given me," I replied, " I 
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should have inquired for a governess's place, 
and have found one." 

"Governess's place!" exclaimed my aunt 
in a tone of deep contempt. "What, in 
the name of airth, put that thought in your 
head?" 

I fixed my eyes on the carpet. 

" Am I mean, Annie ? " asked my aunt. 

" Oh, please don't go on talking like this, 
aunt," responded Annie. " You don't mean 
what you say. You know you were crying 
last night over Dora ; and I heard you pray- 
ing aloud in your room that she might be 
restored to us. Here she is, now. Be kind 
to her, aunt." 

"She deserves your kindness," said Mr. 
Ackland, gravely. 

" I say I am not mean ! " cried my aunt. 
" And if I shed tears, Annie, pray how do 
you know it was for your sister? Old 
people often cry without a motive. They're 
like babies in that — ^a very little sets them 
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oflF. Did you not faint when you read her 
letter ? Your white face shocked me — ^I 
thought you was dead" (when my aunt was 
excited she often said " was '' for " were ")— 
"that was enough to make me cry. I am sure 
I am vastly indebted to Mr. Ackland. Take 
oflFyour sister's hat, Annie; don't you see that 
the child's head aches ? Mr. Ackland, it is 
beyond my power to thank you — on the day 
of your poor father's funeral, too — and you 
a young man of luxury, loving your ease, 
to seek her in such weather. Open her 
jacket, Annie; take it off, I say. That I 
should have lived to see a niece of mine run 
mad ! You found her at Bulchester, you 
say, sir, staring at the Cathedral ? I always 
thought she had an uncommonly strong 
understanding-but I mistook madness for 
genius. Did she consent willingly to come 
with you ? I'll wager she resisted. Let 
her lie upon the sofa, child. Good Lord I 
haven't you the eyes to see that she hasn't 
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hardly strength to sit up ? Here, let me 
arrange the pillow." 

She got up, steadying herself with the 
table as she walked to the sofa, and shook 
the pillow vindictively. 

"Put your head upon that,'* said she to 
me. 

She passed her hand over my forehead. 

"Gro and bring me my lavender water, 
Annie; it'll cool her head. Mr. Ackland, 
please to wheel my chair to the sofa. I 
am obliged to you, sir. And yonder's a 
fan. It belonged to my grandmother, Mr. 
Ackland. See how big it is ! In those 
days they were so ashamed of being vir- 
tuous, that they had to use large fans to cool 
their blushes down." 

She began to fan me, talking a little to 
herself, and then burst out : 

"That I should live to see any relative 
of mine run away from me because she 
thinks I love my money better than her ! " 

VOL. n. L 
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And suddenly dropping the fan, she laid 
her thin hands to her face, and feU to crying 
most piteously. 

" Don't judge me too harshly ! " I ex- 
claimed. "I did not leave you because 
I was not sure that you loved me better than 
yourself. I felt I had no right to — ^that I 
ought " 

I met Mr. Ackland's eye and broke down. 
I could not repeat my falsehood to that poor 
old woman, made doubly dear to me by her 
tears. 

And the pause proved too much for my 
own feelings, for I burst out cryiug myself, 
and buried my face in the pillow, sobbing 
like a child. 

I heard Mr. Ackland say to Annie, who 
had returned to the room, 

*^ Let her be for a while. Her tears will 
do her more good than your caresses. She 
has gone through a harder trial than you 
can guess, and it is best to let her heart get 
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rid of as much of its pain as it can through 
the eyes." 

Sympathy is the highest wisdom, under 
some conditions. One, at all events, under- 
stood me there. I wept silently, then grew 
calm. Annie brought me a steaming cup 
of tea and some bread-and-butter. I ate 
and drank and felt refreshed. Now that 
my aunt had ceased to nag me the pain 
in my head grew better. 

"I must be going now," said Mr. Ack- 
land. "I have been two days away from 
home, and they will wonder what has be- 
come of me." 

" We have no right to detain you," replied 
my aunt, who had also recovered her com- 
posure. " You have my grateful thanks for 
restoring this cruel girl to me." 

He smiled as he bade her good-night. 

He said nothing to me, but pressed my 

hand, giving me at the same time a look 

which made my heart leap and thrill with 

l2 
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an undefinable sensation — ^neither joy nor 
pain. 

How little did the others know of the 
deep secret his heart and mine held 1 I 
dare say they thought me cold for not wish- 
ing him good-night more warmly, for not 
even thanking him for the trouble he had 
taken; and may have wondered at his 
silence. But there was that in our minds 
which made hjrpocrisy impossible. Such 
critics of one another did our knowledge of 
the truth make us, that both felt how worse 
than foolish would have been the assumption 
at that moment of any other character than 
our natural one. 

When he had gone, I felt I had lost my 
ally, and hardly dared look at my aunt, who 
still held her place near the sofa. She was 
staring very hard at me, with a most per- 
plexed, speculative look. She did not 
attempt to speak until Annie had come in 
from bidding Mr. Ackland good-night. 
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Then she observed, in the voice of one 
whose mind labours with thought, 

"What, in the name of patience, could 
have put it into your head that you were 
a burden to me ? " 

" I am very sorry for what I have done, 
dear aunt," I replied. " I am so grieved to 
have caused you and dear Annie anxiety, that 
I shall be truly wretched until you make 
me a promise never to speak of it again. 
I am never likely to repeat my wild experi- 
ment, especially now that I have heard from 
your own lips I am not a burden to you." 

" But surely, child, you never dreamt that 
you were ? " 

" Oh, Dora is the most sensitive creature 
in the world ! " exclaimed Annie. " It was 
quite enough that she should have got hold 
of the notion that her support was too great 
an expense for you to make her run away. 
That is what Willie says, and I quite agree 
with him." 
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" Well, well," said my aunt, wisely shaking 
her head, " one sees and hears many curioua 
things before one dies. I never thought to 
live to see this. But let it go. Let us all 
praise. God for restoring you. How wonder- 
ful that Mr. Ackland should have met you 
in Bulchester 1 " 

" He was very good to have taken so 
much trouble to follow me." 

" Yes ; he knew Annie would be wretched, 
and of course it was his business to keep her 
happy. Not," continued my aunt, "but 
that as a Mend of the family he must have 
been sorely moved by your rash conduct, 
and thought no trouble too great that would 
rescue you from the extraordinary, the most 
extraordinary position in which you had 
placed yourself. I am grateful that God so 
far preserved your senses as to enable you to 
obey Mr. Ackland and return with him." 

" Willie told me he rode first to Wickham, 
and not finding you there, galloped along 
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the road to Eccleston. How romantic ! " 
cried Annie, clasping her hands. 

" Komantic ! '' exclaimed my aunt with a 
toss of the head. "You didn't think it 
romantic when you fell into a dead faint. 
Grod spare me from more such romance ! " 

" I mean, aunt, that I should like to have 
run away and been pursued by Willie — ^that's 
all,'' said Annie. 

" Please to wait till you're married. I'll 
have no more running away here. I'm too 
old to bear trouble. If I was twenty years 
younger it would have been different. I'd 
have taken a cane and have started out after 
you " (to me), " and I warrant would have 
brought you back, while Mr. Ackland was 
galloping in the wrong direction. But, I 
say, at my age one has no strength to bear 
trouble with. Please to remember that, 
both of you, for the future, and don't vex 
an old woman more than you may think 
absolutely needful" 
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I was too infinitely wearied to sustain the 
conversation. I lay languidly back on the 
sofa with my eyes half closed, and with the 
pain of debility in my limbs. My aunt 
perceived how tired I was, and told Annie to 
see to my bed. She also gave me a little 
hot brandy-and-water, which produced the 
good efiect of soothing the painful feeling of 
languor, by making me feel more drowsy. 
She did not attempt to speak to me again, 
but sat waiting for Annie to return, con- 
stantly watching me with a look of tender- 
ness and gratitude in her face, which made 
me quite forget the somewhat bitter manner 
she had met me with, and remember 
nothing but her hearty honest love. 

When I went upstairs I had to lean on 
Annie's arm. My aunt followed us. Be- 
tween them they gently undressed me, and 
laid me down as though I were a child. 
Indeed, I felt as weak and helpless as one. 

Annie Hngered about me for some time ; but 
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aunt told her to go downstairs and see after 
the supper. A fire had been lighted in the 
bedroom, and to it my aunt drew. I cannot 
describe the exquisite sense of security that 
possessed me as I lay hovering upon the 
delicious borderland of sleep. My mind was 
to the full as fatigued as my body, and 
quite incapable of giving that vitality to 
thought which makes memory the renewal of 
life with all ite joys or sorrows. The flames 
of the fire threw a gigantic, tremulous shadow 
of my aunt's profile upon the ceiling, which 
my laiiguid fancy depictured as the phantom 
of sleep about to descend and embrace me. 
The shadow grew larger presently; it 
descended; it clouded my eyes with its 
gloom. I slept. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mar, So here's everybody happy, I find, but poor 
Pilgarlick. I wonder what satisfaction I shall have for 
being cuffed, kicked, and beaten in your service ? 

Bir Jeal, I have been a little too familiar with you as 
things are fallen out ; but since there's no help for it, you 
must forgive me. 

Mar. Egad ! I think so, but provided you be not so 
familiar for the future. 

Sir Geo. Thou hast been an unlucky rogue. 

Mar. But very honest. 

TTie Busy Body. 

My sleep was long and dreamless and 
health-inspiring. When I awoke, Annie's 
bed was empty. I had no notion of the 
time ; but I could tell by the sunlight that 
the morning 'was far advanced. 

I sat upright, to test my strength, and found 
myself strong. The languor had passed ; but 
my mind had regained its tone, and I was 
to be sensible of a pain which sleep might 
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intermit but could not cure — ^the pain of 
thinking. 

My first reflection was one of humiliation 
to think that my desperate resolution had 
paltered into this silly ending. 

But three days ago I was eagerly flying a 
house which I swore my presence should 
never darken again ; and here I was, in the 
same bed from which I had stolen so noise- 
lessly in the grey dawn, with a breaking heart. 

Could the whole truth have been told, I 
should have been spared this sense of 
humiliation, for the object of my departure 
had been achieved as absolutely as though I 
had died or had actually left my aunt for 
ever. 

But the ostensible motive of my flight 
had been to secure a situation that would 
free my aunt of the expense of supporting 
me, and render me independent. My 
behaviour— judged from this motive— would 
seem singularly inadequate and weak. 
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I could not help it. It was some comfort 
at aU events, to feel that Mr. Ackland knew 
the truth. 

Whilst I lay thinking — ^astounded by the 
recollection of my own intrepidity, pained 
by the deep misery of the hours I had lived 
through, and mortified by the reflection that 
Annie and my aunt would both look upon 
me as a half crazy dreamer who had not 
courage enough to cany out her fooHsh 
schemes — ^the door was noiselessly opened, 
and my sister came in. 

Seeing me awake, she ran to the bed and 
kissed me. Her face was rosy, her eyes 
sparkled with joy. She brought in with her 
a sense of dewiness and freshness and per- 
fume, like that of a flower gathered in the 
early morning. 

I could see that her joy was due to some 
other cause than the sight of me, and I 
waited with a beating heart for her to 
speak. 
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She asked me how I felt ; told me it was 
eleven o'clock ; that Aunt Ann would not 
have me disturbed, and so fortL But there 
was an impatience of joy lying behind her 
words which could not be concealed. Her 
secret was not to be contained long — it 
came forth, its heralds being a deeper blush 
and the prettiest pouting smUe in the world, 

" Oh, Dora, Willie is here, and has asked 
me to — to name the day, and we have fixed it 
for the tenth of February — just ten weeks. 
Oh, I am so happy ! " 

And to prove how happy she was, she 
burst into tears and then threw her arms 
around my neck. 

"I am so happy!" she sobbed. "There 
is so much to make me happy. It is weU 
worth while going through a long engage- 
ment to be married at last. And I am 
almost glad you ran away, for it is so delight- 
ful to have you back again. I don't dislike 
sorrow at all, when the end of it is happi- 
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ness. I'm to be his wife in ten weeks. 
Oh, Dora, you don't know how he loves me ! 
He was more loving to me this morning than 
ever I remember him. He pretended that 
he had caUed to ask after you. So he had, 
I'm sure. But his real motive was to ask 
me to fix the day. He is downstairs with 
Aimt Ann. K you are awake, do please get 
up and join us. We are to have a quiet 
wedding. He thinks he oughtn't to marry 
me so soon after his father's death ; but he 
also says that it would not be fair to either 
of us to delay it any longer. He is quite 
right. His making me his wife won't be 
acting disrespectfully to his father's memory, 
I am sure." 

She looked truly beautiful in her excite- 
ment. I kissed her, and said, 

" It is weU that Mr. Ackland brought me 
home, or I should not have been present at 
your wedding." 

"And could I have done without you?" 



>. ^ 
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she cried. " He told my aunt not to let me 
stint myself in my trousseau. * It will be my 
gift/ he said. Of course Aunt Ann objected. 
You know how she fires up when her in- 
dependence is insulted, as she calls it. ' I am 
much obliged to you/ she said, * but I stand 
in the place of Annie's parents, and in every 
weU-conducted family the bride's trousseau is 
always the parents', not the bridegroom's, 
gift.' *But don't you see,' he answered, 
' that Annie is my wife ? The parson can't 
make us more one than we are now ' — (oh ! 
I thought of you, Dora, as he said this, for 
tHs is your argument)—^ and therefore,' he 
continued, *as the law holds the husband 
responsible for any debts which the wife 
may contract, it is only proper and just that 
I should pay for whatever Annie chooses to 
order.' Aimt made one of her sharp re- 
marks, which she thinks witty, though I 
never could see very much to laugh at in 
what she says. Of course Willie will have 
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his way — ^he always does. Please dress and 
come downstairs. Shall I bring you your 
breakfast here ? You can eat it whilst you 
are dressing." 

" Yes, I will have it here. But don^t you 
trouble to bring it. Send Harriet. You 
mustn't be away from Willie." 

" Very well. But please be quick. Your 
arguments are always strong, and I want 
you to help us to overrule any objections 
aunt may make." 

She left the room, and I began my toilet. 

My aunt was holding forth from her arm- 
chair when I entered the parlour. Mr. 
Ackland sat leaning back on the sofa, with 
Annie, of course, beside him. He bowed,' 
and gave me his hand diflSdently, and 
hoped I felt none the worse for my travels. 
There was just a little struggle in his voice — 
the faint flutterings of a spirit — a sentiment 
inexorably subdued. 

I answered calmly that I felt well, and 
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went over to my aunt to kiss her. My 
entrance had arrested her declamation. She 
asked me very kindly how I did ; but all 
the time her face was amusingly troubled 
with anxiety to recollect what she had been 
saying when I interrupted her. 

" Sit down, Dora," said she ; ** I am not 
going to talk about your leaving us. I have 
curtsied to that subject, and shan't let it 
trouble me again. Eh ! it's not a pleasant 
recollection. It's best we should forget it. 
We are all in trouble here with mighty 
anxieties — enormous considerations. Has 
Annie told you her wedding-day is fixed ?" 

"Yes, aunt." 

"I'd warrant her I these wedding-days 
come to the most of us but once in a life- 
time. Yes, yes, Dora ; don't interrupt, my 
dear. I know there are men and women 
who marry twice and thrice. There was 
Mr. Shortman, who married, four wives. 
But when we talk of men and women we don't 
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think of monkeys. Most of us, I say, marry 
only once — we find it enough. There will 
always exist a large proportion of husbands 
and wives who are restrained from com- 
mitting matrimony a second time by con- 
siderations of love and tenderness for the 
departed; though, look you, there is much 
cant in the tears which conjugal bereave- 
ment draws forth. But what am I say- 
ing ? Annie is excited, and properly excited. 
That which comes to most women is 
coming to Annie — a wedding-day. Let 
her enjoy it." 

*^ I am not excited, aunt," said Annie, 

" Nonsense, child ; you mustn't tell me 
you are not excited. D'ye think I can't tell 
when a person's excited ? Mr. Ackland, will 
you please to say whether Annie is excited 
or not?'' 

" Almost hysterical, I believe," responded 
Mr. Ackland. 

" She has to thank Dora for that, then," 
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said my aunt. " I only wonder the poor 
chUd isn't laughing and crying like an 
imbecile to this minute. It stopped my 
heart for some moments ; and had I dropped 
dead, I know the wicked girl I should 
have died of. But no matter/' continued 
she, shaking her head sharply ; " don't let 
us talk of this. Dora don't care to hear of 
it, and neither do L Mr. Ackland, we will 
change the subject." 

" I have been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity," said I at this jimcture, "to oflfer 
you ^both my sincere congratulations, and 
I pray God you may both be very, very 
happy." 

Mr. Ackland let his eyes rest on mine for 
a moment, and turned very pale. Annie 
exclaimed, " Thank you, Dora dear ; " and 
then, turning to Mr. Ackland, she asked, 

" How long is it to be before Dora will 
enable us to congratulate her ? " 

" Time enough ! time enough I " cried my 

u2 
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aunt sharply. " I hate a roving imagination 
in a girl. Don't let her think of lovers 
until one comes. There is a season for all 
things : a season for fasting, and a season 
for feasting ; a season for keeping single, and 
a season for manning.'' 

** A Daniel come to judgment ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Ackland. 

" How old are you, Dora ? " asked my 
aunt. *^ Twenty, aren't you ? A pretty age 
for a girl to think of lovers ! Why, in my 
day a girl was not weU rid of the nursery 
at twenty. Her breath smelt of mUk-and- 
water. There was a constant reference to 
her nurse in her thoughts. Dora, of course^ 
is incredulous. But do you think the 
world was always as it is now ? do you 
think in my day little boys gave them- 
selves the airs of young men, and young 
men contradicted their elders, nicknamed 
their papas, and thought every woman in 
love with them ? Men and women have 
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changed. I see it, and mourn. But I keep 
my lamentations to mysel£ K men are 
without humility and women without 
modesty, it's not my fault. But I some 
times wish I could meet with a girl such 
as girls used to be in the good old times 
when I was young. Just for a treat, I 
should like to meet with a girl who was a 
lady. But what's the use of wishing ? 
Those old times we lament never come 
back to us. Sometimes Providence leaves 
the memory of them in our eyes, so that 
when we look around us, in our old age, we 
may still see the glory and the freshness 
that made the world beautiful when we were 
yoimg .But I am not so blest. I hope, Mr. 
Ackland, you will be when you're my age." 

She removed her spectacles and wiped her 
eyes. Annie, with a slight show of impa- 
tience, exclaimed, 

" I wonder if we shall have any more 
snow ? " 
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"I am happy to say/' said my aunt to 
me, "that Mr. Ackland has very wisely 
resolved upon what my old mother used 
to call a bonnet wedding." 

" My father's death makes it almost im- 
perative that the marriage should be a 
private one," replied Mr. Ackland, with 
his eyes on the floor. 

" My idea is, the four of us will walk 
over to St. Andrews," said my aunt ; *' you 
two in advance, and Dora and myself 
behind. That will save speeches, tears, 
swoonings, and much which my years 
render me unfit to cope with. I was only 
at one marriage breakfast in my life; I 
never want to attend another. The father 
burst into tears when he rose to speak, and 
had to sit down again. The butler was 
drunk, and half-poisoned an old Indian 
officer with vinegar, which he poured out 
in mistake for claret. There was a horrible 
scene in the hall when the bride left. The 
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mother clung to her ; the bridegroom, who 
hated the mother, tried to draw his wife 
away ; the little brother of the bride, who 
thought the bridegroom was hurting his 
sister, stabbed his leg with a toothpick ; 
the father, who had drowned his grief with 
more wine than his weak head could cany, 
stood smiling at the group, so that the hall 
looked like the entrance to a private lunatic 
asylum, of which all the keepers were out 
on a holiday. That family considered itself 
genteel — and it was genteel. But there is 
something very overpowering in a marriage- 
feast. Gentility is apt to be drowned in the 
wash of sentiment; and when wine and 
men meet, something impleasant is almost 
sure to happen.'^ 

" But you don't think any such scene as 
this could happen with us?" exclaimed 
Annie indignantly, while Mr. Ackland 
smothered a laugh. 

" We know nothing/' responded my aunt 
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loftily. '* Knowledge must happen before 
we can possess it" 

" What do you say, Miss Wyat ? " asked ' 
Mr. Ackland of me. 

"I should not presume to give an 
opmion," I replied, wonaermg whafexeu* 
I could make to slip away, for I felt 
languid and depressed in mind, and my 
thoughts were incessantly busy with the 
strange experiences which the last few 
days had held. 

"You must not expect to see much of 
your sister for the next week or two,'' he 
said. " She and I have a great deal of 
shopping to do together.'' 

"Mr. Ackland insists on buying her 
trousseau," exclaimed my aunt to me. 

"His kindness should make us feel very 
grateful," I repHed 

" I am grateful ; but — but I have my 
pride, if you haven't ! " cried my aimt, 
pantingly 
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"It is really not a question of pride," 
exclaimed Mr. Ackland. ''K it gives me 
pleasure, why should you object ? " 

" Oh, I don't object,'' returned my aunt, 
raising her head ; " but this I must say — ^her 
relations ought to equip her. But both my 
nieces are wondrously independent, to be 
sure. One runs away from home, and would 
rather turn pauper and beg her bread in a 
strange city, than be dependent on her aimt. 
The other . . . but what does it matter? 
We learn much as we grow old, and get 
hardened to surprises. The vanishing of 
the sun from the heavens should not 
astonish an old woman who has lived to 
see sizty-five." 

I could not see why Annie should have 
wanted me to join in this conversation. My 
aunt's humour made a reasonable discussion 
impossible. I rose to leave the room, and 
my aunt, who was speaking, paused. I 
went out, rather dreading she would call 
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me back. As I closed the door, Mr. Ackland 
said something. I am sure his remark con- 
cemed me, and was equally sure that I formed 
the subject of their conversation some time 
after I had left. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

" It will never out o' the flesh that's bred i* the bone» 
I have told him enough, one would think, if that would 
serve." — Every Man in his Humour, 

When I looked at myself in the glass, I 
could not help feeling surprised that Mr. 
Ackland should see more to admire in me 
than in Annie. 

She appeared in my eyes the very em- 
bodiment of fresh, piquant, girlish loveliness. 
I, on the other hand, was pale — ^almost to 
haggardness. That weariness of the heart 
which was upon me was strongly expressed in 
my face. I looked worn, I moved slowly, I 
smiled rarely. I might have been dying of 
love ; and it was my love — ^my deep passion 
lying still and bound in the prison of my 
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soul — ^that gave to my eyes their hopeless 
expression, and to my Kps the pitiful smile 
that sometimes saddened them. 

I believe that I shoidd have looked quite 
as iU if I had never left home. It was 
lucky in one sense that I took that step, for 
it gave my amit and Annie a reason for my 
wan look and languid air. 

I am anticipating a little when I write 
like this, for that appearance of mine be- 
longed to many days following my return to 
Meadowbank. 

I have said that I wondered Mr. Ackland 
should have admired me more than Annie. 
He was very young, and at his age beauty 
is commonly a woman's first recommendation. 
Sad, however, as I felt at heart when I left 
the room that morning, I remember when I 
reached my bedchamber looking towards the 
grey sky and thanking God that the secret 
of Willie's heart was stiU unknown to my 
sister, and that a few short weeks would 
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place her happiness beyond the reach of any 
such subtle danger as had long menaced it. 

I was very eager to keep as much away 
from Mr. Ackland as I could. In that 
hard trial of love we had both entered upon, 
I felt that he would look to me for courage 
and support. If I faltered, he would falter 
too. One look from me would melt those 
chains of ice he had bound his passion down 
with. His nature was a very frank one; 

and that Uvery of hypocrisy which his obli- 
gation of loyalty or my appeals had com- 
pelled him to assume would, I well knew, 
terribly fret and chafe his free and impa«- 
sioned spirit. 

' Very fortunate it was for poor Annie that 
she had not been bom with brisk faculties 
and keen perceptions, or in those fine eyes 
that sought hers with simulated love, in 
those caresses gentle with counterfeited ten- 
derness, she must have found the secret 
which I had been prepared to banish myself 
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into the wilderness of the world rather than 
she should learn. 

The winter had set in with unnsual 
severity. I heailily deplored those piercing 
winds, which chained me to the room where- 
in my aimt burned the only fire (that in the 
kitchen, of course, excepted) which her little 
income could afford. Had it been summer I 
could have taken long walks — sat in the 
garden or in the bed-room when Mr. Ack- 
land called, and thus escap^ him. Now 
my sensibility to the cold would not suffer 
me to leave the room ; and whenever Mr. 
Ackland came he was sure to find me in the 
parlour. 

We did not meet, however, so much as I 
feared we should. He passed a great deal 
of his time out with Annie. They did most 
of their shopping at Ecdeston, to which 
place he would drive her in his phaeton. 
Now that his father was dead, he had 
nothing to fear from the voice of gossip. 
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Some female relatives of his had come 
down to stop with him after his father's 
death. They consisted of an aimt and two 
cousins. The girls were both very ladylike; 
but the younger one, like her mother, was 
extremely stiflF in her notions, largely draw- 

have been yery c«ditable had it been veri- 
table. They were poor, and in consequence 
conceited. I exempt the girl, who after- 
wards became my Mend, from this charga 

Long afterwards I heard that Mrs. 
Brancton and her daughter had been much 
shocked to hear of Willie's engagement, 
though he took fine care not to hint their 
feelings to us. Even had his own good 
breeding and good sense not kept him quiet, 
I think a wholesome fear of my aunt would 
have made him eager to keep his relations' 
opinion, to hnJf Though Aunt Ann waa 
in no sense a conceited woman, she had a 
great veneration for the stock whence she 
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had sprung. You must remember that I 
knew her in her old age, at a period of life 
when such vanities as are bred by the ex- 
trinsic honours of birth aud wealth are 
greatly moderated and seldom avowed, un- 
less it happens to be the head of a fool that 
stores such vanities — ^and a fool is always a 
fool, young or old. But I have heard my 
Aunt Bessie say that she could recollect Aiuit 
Ann insisting with vehement emphasis on 
her origin, and declaring that the oldest 
families in Wales or Ireland — ^those king- 
doms of fabulous ancestries— were mere 
pigmies in proportions compared to the 
venerable and illustrious house of Wyat. 

Willie's aunt and cousin, therefore, would 
have fared ill at the hands of my old 
kinswoman. In recalling those days I am 
sometimes mischievous enough to wish that 
the opinions of those ladies had been repeated 
to her. I can guess the revival of those old 
fires of ancestry which once burned so 
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brightly in her breaat, and can ima^e the 
contemptuous vehemence with which she 
would have declaimed against the preten- 
sions of gentility in any one compared to 
the claims of the Wyats. 

About a week after my return, Mr. 
Ackland asked us to dine with him and 
meet these relations. I accepted along with 
my aunt, though with the firm resolve to 
plead a headache when the time came. 

Whether Mr. Ackland foresaw that I 
should make some excuse, I can't say; 
but on the same evening he had asked us 
for the next day he came to me before 
going, and holding my hand, said in a low 
voice, 

" You wiU come to-morrow ? '' 

" I shall hope to be able.'' 

"You mean to disappoint me. I am 
doing much for your sake: you are very 
<5old, very reserved. You must come. I 
want you." 

VOL. II. K 
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I drew m7 Iiand from his and looked 
him ftdl in the face. 

" I wiU certainly go if I can/' I answered 
in as indifferent a tone as I could command. 

" Will you promise ? " 

Annie was in the room, and so was my 
aunt. I was alarmed lest he should betray 
himself, and answered quickly, wishing to 
cut short the tete-d-tStey " I promise." 

And here I rose, meaning by the action to 
hasten his leaving me. 

He looked at me sorrowfully and went to 
Annie. 

The Priory was a fine old estate. It had 
been for many generations in possession of 
the Acklands, who had been notorious, each 
in his generation, as a money-saving race. 
Much of the land that originally lay without 
the estate had become tributary to it, so that 
it had more or less increased in size with 
every generation. Almost the very last 
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business transaction the late squire had been 
engaged in was the purchase of a large 
meadow standing to the south of his pro- 
perty. 

The house stood in the very centre of the 
estate. It was a long building of three 
stories, with many windows, and a square 
oak door led to by a flight of broad stone 
steps. There was a terrace at the back, 
under which sloped a noble green lawn. I 
was much struck with the long avenue 
that led to the house, and the grand old 
trees which stood in their shorn majesty on 
either side. 

We, of course, had set out from the cottage 

on foot. My aunt had put on her best silk 

gown, one of great splendour in its day, 

though time had sadly sobered its brilliancy. 

The immense cap that she usually wore on 

state occasions she carried in a paper bag. 

Over her shoulders was her enormous plaid 

shawl, and on her head a bonnet shaped like 

n2 
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a coal-scuttle, on the top of which was perched 
an immense pink rosette. 

Mr. Ackland had seen us coining along 
the avenue, and opened the door himselt 
There was a triumphant flush on Annie's 
face as she entered the fine hall with its 
tesselated flooring dyed with the van-coloured 
radiance from the Gothic window facing the 
door. It was many years since she had 
entered this house. . Her last visit had been 
made when she was little more than twelve. 
She had been taken there by the Langfords. 
Now she entered it with something of the 
step of its mistress. Mr. Ackland noticed 
her manner, and glanced with a faint smile 
at me. He then conducted us into the 
drawing-room. 

The Branctons, mother and daughters, were 
seated near the fire. Only one of them rose, 
which was then the custom on an introduc- 
tion. The mother and younger daughter 
bowed to us from their chairs. They were 
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dressed in deep mourning, and all tliree of 
them looked, I thought, rather elegant 
women. 

Mr, Ackland took Annie by the hand, and 
said to Mrs. Brancton, 

" This is the Annie you have heard me 
speak about.'' 

Mrs. Brancton kissed her, and said some- 
thing in a low voice, which I judged to be a 
form of congratulation. The Miss Branctons 
also kissed her, and then the elder asked us 
if we would walk upstairs. 

It was impossible to help laughing at my 

aunt, who was on her best behaviour, and 
was very anxious to exhibit her breeding by 

her airs, which, though they might have 

been those of the Queensberrys and Lepells, 

were hardly such as would provoke imitation 

in these times. Yet her maimers were quite 

in keeping with her years. Her curtsies, 

her • simpers, her habit of saying " ma'am," 

did not at all misbecome an old woman 
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whose age almost demanded some such 
illustration of the school of politeness in 
which she had been bred. 

I don't mean to dwell upon this little 
dinner. Nothing occurred throughout it 
worthy of particular remembrance, unless I 
except my aunt's behaviour to the Branc- 
tons, which would demand a more graphic 
and a more delicate pen than mine to do 
justice to. 

Mr. Ackland was very attentive to Annie. 
He was more gay in his maimer than I 
remember to have seen him for a long time 
past ; his laugh was more hearty, and (in 
my eyes) there was a greater suggestion of 
sincerity in his manner to my sister than I 
had ever witnessed in him. Mrs. Brancton 
watched him with a shrewd furtiveness from 
under her grey eyebrows, and the elder 
daughter directed at him from time to time 
such keen glances as would have convinced 
me, had I had any suspicions, that he had 
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given her some good reasons to challenge the 
honesty of his passion. 

He took but very little notice of me. 
Fortunately, perhaps, I had found a some- 
what congenial companion in Miss Brancton. 
By the time dinner was over her stiffness 
(which even in its first and most conspicuous 
shape had not approached that of her mother 
and sister) had greatly moderated. In the 
drawing-room she came to me and began a 
conversation. She talked very well, and 
was extremely ladylike in her way of speak- 
ing. On many points our sjnnpathies were 
identical. She liked the same kind of 
music that I did, the same authors, and 
most of her amusements were mine. She 
asked me to sing an old-fashioned ballad, one 
stanza of which I had quoted to her, and I 
did so. Neither my aunt nor Mrs. Brancton 
suspended an argument they were engaged 
in when I began; but the others drew round 
me, and when I had finished my song, Mr. 
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Ackland asked me to sing another. Thi» 
I did, and then surrendered my place to 
Miss Brancton. 

Thus we passed the evening. Miss 
Brancton was graciously pleased to say to 
me, before we parted, 

" I like you very much. Miss Wyat, and 
shall hope often to have the pleasure of 
your society whilst we are here." 

This was gratifying enough. My aunt^ 
too, had managed to get on very agreeably 
with Mrs. Brancton, though I heard them 
once arguing on the Athanasian Creeds 
For Annie's sake I was glad that we had 
made a good impression. 

It happened, before we left the Priory,, 
that I quitted the room to which we had 
mounted to put on our shawls and bonnets 
before the others. 

Mr. Ackland, hearing a foot-step on the 
stair, came out of the drawing-room. 

" I am going to walk home with you all/' 
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he said ; " but as I mayn't have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to you again, tell me now — 
have I yet given you reason to distrust the 
assurance that I gave you in order to bring 
you back home ?" 

"You have not. You are making Annie 
very happy. You are acting well." 

"Thank you for saying so. Do I seem 
unhappy?" 

"No. I have thought your spirits were 
wonderfully good." 

He said nothing for some moments. Then 
he seized my hand, and crushed it so rudely, 
that I almost cried out with the pain. 

" Why," he said in a whisper that sounded 
as though his teeth were set, " why are you 
forcing me to play the part of a cruel 
hypocrite? I do not love your sister. I 
love you. Oh, God ! I sometimes think I 
shall go mad under this detestable im- 
posture ! " 

" Eemember, Mr. Ackland, you have given 
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me your word !" I exclaimed in a low tone, 
at the same time shrinking from him by a 
step. 

" I ought never to have given my word. 
Oh, excuse me. Would to God we had 
never met. You grow dearer to me as the 
time approaches when I must lose you." 

"You are cruel to me. You have no 
right to play upon my heart. I can feel — 
more deeply than you, perhaps. Oh, I 
feared this ! I feared this ! Must I leave 
home again ? Your love — our love — ^is piti- 
less ! It threatens to drive me into the 
wide world, or to kill my sister. Check 
this passion, in God's name. Have mercy, 
and have courage. I have courage, and I 
am a woman — ^weaker than you, without 
your resources, your amusements, your 
hopes." 

" Be mine !" he said, in the deepest tones 
of love, clasping his hands, and looking at 
me with a world of light and tenderness in 
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his eyes. " We are all in all to one another; 
let us be so for ever. Do not compel me to 
sacrifice my love for you by giving my hand 
to one I do not love. Your sister will not 
grieve as you think — ^she will forgive us. 
She win have heart enough to rejoice in our 
gladness; but she has not heart enough to 
break, as you fear. Say you love me ! Say 
there is no longer need for this painful 
hypocrisy on my part— for your cruel cold- 
ness on yours. Say but this, ^I will be 
yours V Say it, Dora, my beautiful Dora I'' 

I thought he was about to clasp me. My 
face was deadly white, my heart throbbed, 
straage and desperate impulses were goading 
me. I did not dare look at him. His 
luminous eyes turned me giddy. I staggered 
back, waving him from me. Then with a 
great eflFort I recovered my self-control. 

" If you have one spark of honour in your 
heart, you will never renew your appeals — 
never tell me you love me ! You have 
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broken your promise. Do not deceive me 
again. It will kiU me — I am not strong. 
I— I " 

I dared not proceed, lest the great flood of 
tears that pained my eyes should burst forth 
and sweep my self-possession away. 

Just then Annie's laugh sounded on the 
landing. 

Mr. Ackland went to the hall door and 
threw it open. 

''It is a fine night/' he exclaimed, in a 
calm voice ; " but I hope you are all warmly 
wrapped, for it is freezing Jiard." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"There's a dear and well-respected friend of mine, 
aister, stands very strongly and worthily affected towards 
you, and hath vowed to inflame whole bonfires of zeal in 
his heart in honour of your perfections. . . . You are 
ripe for a husband, and a minute's loss to such an occasion 
is a great trespass in a wise beauty. What say you, 
sister? On my soul, he loves you." — Every Man in his 
Humour. 

Vanity would not allow me to feel surprised 
that Mr. Ackland should have betrayed him- 
self to me in the manner I have just related; 
but my judgment obliged me to see that at 
all hazards I must never give him an oppor- 
tunity of repeating his behaviour. K was 
not only too great a trial for me to endure, 
but it was also the first loosening of that 
restraint which he had promised me to 
exercise, and I dreaded infinite trouble for 
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US both, if lie were not chilled again into 
reserve. 

The time passed, and it wanted but a 
month to the marriage. I could certainly 
pretend to find plenty of employment, in 
helping Annie, to keep me pretty constantly 
out of Mr. Ackland's company. Hitherto I 
had done my sewing in the parlour, where of 
course he found me when he called. But 
after that scene in his house I made up my 
mind to work in my bedroom. I asked 
Aunt Ann's permission to have a fire there, 
saying that Harriet complained of the litter 
I made on the floor with my piecing and 
cutting out. Poor aunt, who was labouring 
under the strong excitement of the 
approaching ceremony, consented to my 
arrangement without question or argument 
So pretty well all day long I sat upstairs, 
descending only at meal times, and often, 
when Mr. Ackland was below, not appearing 
at supper, but getting Annie to bring it 
to me. 
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Of course Annie was very glad of my 
assistance. I was a good needle-woman : 
she could hardly make a hem. Much work^ 
apart from the duties of dressmaker and 
milliner, was required to be done in a short 
time ; and I was not only a diligent but a 
quick worker. 

The poor child was much too excited to 
think that I might be sometimes over- 
working myself for her. I suppose my 
face in her eyes took its tint from the 
universal rosiness with which life was now 
coloured. My aunt was, perhaps, used to 
my paleness; perhaps her sight was too 
dim to allow her to observe anything very 
unusual in it. She, at all events, made no 
remark. Only Mr. Ackland noticed it on 
those occasions when I was unavoidably 
thrown with him ; but I could only tell that 
he noticed it by the plaintive gaze he fixed 
on me. 

It had been arranged that the marriage 
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should be strictly private. Not more than 
half-a-dozen persons were to be present 
There was to be a dSjeAner at the Priory, 
but perfectly simple, and ordered only that 
it might enable the few guests to pledge the 
young couple in a bumper. There had been 
some stiflF combats between Annie and my 
uunt before the latter could be brought to say 
that she would be present at the breakfast. 
But, one by one, Annie had overruled her 
objections, until finally the old lady, in a 
burst of enthusiasm, mingled with tears, 
avowed her willingness to sacrifice her 
antipathies for the girl who was as good as 
her own flesh and blood. 

The programme detailed a journey to 
Paris, a month's residence in Switzerland, 
and a tour through Italy. Some time was 
to be expended on the business of the 
honeymoon, for Mr. Ackland desired that a 
reasonable period should elapse before his 
return, that his father's death might not be 
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leo recent as to stand in the way of his 
collecting such society as the count}' had to 
offer around his wife. 

One morning Mr. Ackland called to drive 
Annie over to Eccleston. The sky was 
somewhat overcast with clouds, but the 
blue was. very clear and bright between 
the rifts ; and as the sun sailed through these 
gulfs of azure it darted a radiance upon 
the snow-covered land that seemed full of 
the promise of fine weather. It was 
piercingly cold, however : a keen wind blew 
•steadily from the North, and froze the 
windows to the complexion of ground- 
glass. 

I heard the sound of carriage wheels, 
arid looking out, saw Mr. Ackland alighting 
from his phaeton, 

I rather wondered that he should have 
called for Annie in an uncovered vehicle ; 
and, when she entered the room, advised her 
not to go. 

VOL. II. o 
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'' Nonsense I '' slie exclaimed. " The cold 
always does me good." 

'' Well," said I, with a shiver, " I wouldn't 
ride in that phaeton to-day for all that the 
shops of Eccleston hold. YouTl have the 
north wind in your face aU the way." 

" So much the better/' she . laughed, 
putting on a coquettish little hat, which 
Willie had bought her. 

" Good gracious ! " I cried ; " you don't 
surely mean to drive out in that hat ? " 

" Yes, I do." 

'* Put on your bonnet, do ! You'll come 
home without your ears." 

" What an old molly-coddle you are !" she 
answered. And, with an askance look at 
me, she proceeded to put on a not over 
thick cloth jacket. 

She was always very proud of her figure, 
and indeed she had reason. 

" Are you going out in that ? " I asked. 

" Yes. WiUie Ukes me in it." 
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" But you'll put a shawl over you ? " 

" I won't, indeed. Doesn't my waist look 
small in this jacket, Dora ? " 

" Never mind your waist. Think of your 
health. Here, put this shawl on," said I, 
taking a shawl from a peg. 

" I won't I I won't ! " she cried, dodging 
me before the looking-glass, in which she 
incessantly surveyed herself "I am quite 
in a fever. Please don't — you'll make me so 
red in the face, that I shall look vulgar." 

Here she turned herself around, and 
surveyed her figure in the glass from behind. 

" No wonder that he is in love with me," 
she warbled. "Have we ever measured 
waists, dear?" 

"Never mind that. Please, for my 
sake, wear this shawl." 

"Oh, you want to make me look like 
Aunt Ann. Shall I wear her bonnet ? That 
will keep me warm." 

" Annie ! " I heard Mr. Ackland call from 
below. 2 
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" Throw it over your ann," said I, 
following her to the door. 

She laughed and ran downstairs like a 
mischievous child. I threw the shawl over 
a chair, and hid behind the curtain, to 
watch them drive off. I took notice that 
Mr. Ackland looked up at my window as the 
horse started. I was glad he did not see me. 

I went downstairs, since there was no 
particular need for me to remain in my bed- 
room. Aunt was in the kitchen. I heard 
her creaking voice reprimanding the servant 
for some omission. I drew to the window, 
and went on with the work I had in hand. 

I had not been there long, however, when 
the gate opened and the elder Miss Brancton 
walked up the garden. She saw me at the 
window, and nodded. I went to the hall 
door to admit her, and brought her into the 
parlour. 

'' I am perfectly ashamed of myself," said 
she, " for not having called upon you before* 
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I hope Willie told you that I have been con- 
fined to the house with a bad cold ? You 
must excuse this informal visit. I happened 
to walk this way, and could not pass the cot- 
tage without calling to ask how you all did.'' 

I thought this very kind and condescend- 
ing, for somehow I had got hold of the 
notion that the relatives of Mr. Ackland 
must be all very important personages, 
whether rich or poor. He had not told 
me of his cousin having a cold. Once oi: 
twice, perhaps, I had wondered that she did 
not call, considering the warm way in which 
she had professed her liking for me. My 
aunt and Annie had left a card at the Priory 
after the dinner, and Mrs. Brancton and her 
yoimger daughter had returned the visit. 
But I was upstairs at the time, and did not 
know they had called until after they had 
left. 

" Do you feel disposed for a little walk ? " 
she asked. " You look pale. We won't go 
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far, for I noticed that the sky looked black 
towards Wickham, and I am afraid we shall 
have snow/' 

I told her that I should be glad to join 
her. When I returned, dressed, I found her 
talking to my aunt, who was wonderfully 
gracious. We went out, and as we walked 
chattered at the beginning a variety of 
young ladies' commonplace. 

Presently she said to me, 

" I suppose Willie is out with your sister ? 
He left home this morning with his phaeton." 

"Yes. They have gone to Eccleston, 
I believe. Marriage involves a good deal of 
shopping." 

" Indeed, it does. If it weren't for that, I 
don't suppose marriages would be so agree- 
able." 

" Shopping and love-making — ^those are 
no doubt the grand enjoyments of the 
betrothal period." 

*' Some girls," said she, ** pretend to turn 
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up their noses at long engagements. But, 
from what I have seen of that sort of thing, 
I really believe that the happiest time a 
woman spends is when she's engaged." 

" That depends." 

" Oh, of course, I presume that the rela- 
tions are friendly, and that the couple love 
eath other. After they are married a change 
comes. One thing in favour of the engage- 
ment time is that it supplies a woman with 
no end of weapons against her husband. 
He, no doubt, forgets aU the sweet things 
he whispered to her ; but she doesn't. When 
there's a little tiff, or worse, she can always 
turn upon him — recall the pet names he 
gave her ; the vows he made ; and in cases 
of extremity brandish his twenty volumes 
of love-letters before him. Well, it s for- 
tunate for men and women both that nature 
demands some little love-making before 
marriage. The memory of it is a source 
of tenderness in after-life, and I can quite 
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believe many a matrimonial tempest to have 
been calmed by some happy reference to a 
promise, a present, a kiss, belonging to those 
days 

* when fancy bright 

Their heart's dream wove.* 

Do you think . that Willie is very fond of 
your sister ? " she asked so suddenly, that the 
question startled me. 

" I hope so," I answered, cautiously look- 
ing at her. 

She returned my gaze with a meaning 
expression in her eyes. 

" Can you keep a secret ? " she inquired. 

"If it is not a very important one," I 
replied, with an uneasy laugh. 

" Then, Dora — ^may I call you Dora ? " 

" I wish you would." 

" Dora, I think — I think Willie is in love 
with you." 

I bit my lip and replied, 

*' I should be very unhappy if I did not 
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think Le was devoted to my sister. I know 
she is devoted to him/' 

" But how can a man' help his affections?" 
she asked, with a little shrug. 

" Don't you know that they are shortly to 
be married ? " 

" Willie would not be the first man who 
has led a girl to the altar without caring for 
her." 

" What makes you think he does not care 
for her ? " 

''I am certain he prefers you." 

''Has he told you so?" 

''Almost. You must know, I rather pique 
myself on my sagacity. I was praising your 
singing before him some time past, and 
your manners and conversation — I won't 
say more, lest you should think me insin- 
cere — and I noticed . . . what does it 
matter ? I can promise you this : you have 
his love." 

" I am sorry that you should think so." 
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" It won't be a very pleasant look-out for 
your sister, I must say. I don't think I 
should greatly care to marry a man who 
was secretly in love with Ada." 

Ada was her sister. 

"You mistake," I said. "He is not in 
love with me. You have jumped to this 
<5onclusion, but you are in error. Mr. Ack^ 
land is thoroughly good-natured; and I 
suppose his agreeing very cordially in the 
kind things you were saying about me made 
you fancy him in love." 

She looked at me with a smile, and 
shook her head. She then answered seri- 
ously, 

"You know the truth as well as I do. 
No woman who is loved by a man can be 
kept in ignorance of it, though she should 
hardly meet him more than once." 

I wondered whether Mr. Ackland had 
^sked her to advocate him. 

" I am quite sure," I remarked, " that 
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your suspicions are groundless. But, ground- 
less as they are, 1 do entreat that you will 
not mention them. I would not have them 
reach my sister's ears for a good deal Her 
love is wonderfully sensitive." 

" Your love for your sister does you great 
honour," she replied. " I wonder, if your 
positions were reversed, whether she would 
do as much for you ? " 

" Really your language implies that I am 
making some astonishing sacrifice." 

*' So you are," said she, significantly. 

"Come," I exclaimed, turning a shade 
paler, for I was now sure that Mr. Ackland 
had made her his confidante, " let us turn 
back. I fancy we shall have a storm before 
long — a winter's storm. I have a great 
horror of lightning in winter." 

I pointed as I spoke to a sombre bank of 
clouds hanging low over the horizon towards 
Wickham, and slowly surging up against 
the w^ind. 
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"Do you know," she continued after a 
little pause, which I had much hoped would 
not be broken by any further reference to 
the subject, "that I would much rather 
see you than Annie Willie's wife. 1 like 
your sister much. She is very ladylike and 
very pretty, but — I am sure you will 
excuse my frankness — she is not clever 
enough for Willie. Beauty by itself will 
grow tiresome, even to the most passionate 
admirer of the beautiful. . . . Pray don't 
think that I should be so impertinently candid 
if I did not know that you were intimately 
acquainted with his sentiments on the sub- 
ject of his marriage.'^ 

"I thought as much. He has told you 
what I implored him to keep secret." 

" It was not his fault. I almost extorted 
th(* truth from him by my sympathy. I 
had guessed half, and the whole secret was 
hardly worth hiding from me. But assure 
yourself that I shall be as reserved on the 
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subject as though I were quite ignorant 
of it." 

** Do your mother and sister suspect 
anything ? " 

"No more than your aunt and sister, 
who, I could see at a glance, were abso- 
lutely without suspicion. . . . Dora, Willie 
is madly in love with you." 

"I know it." 

" Do you love him ? " 

" Pray do not ask. I have dedicated him 
wholly to my sister. He is — he must be, 
nothing to me. She loves him and l)elieves 
in him. God forbid that I should live to be 
coupled in her memory with the greatest 
wrong that could be done her — with the 
greatest grief that could come upon her 
heart ! Do you understand me ? " I cried 
passionately. 

" I do," she answered gravely. " I un- 
derstand you thoroughly, and admire you 
heartily. But I fancy you judge your 
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sister too much by yourself: you guess 
the effect upon her, by a separation from 
the man she loved, by the effect such a 
separation would have upon you. But you 
do not act fairly to yourself by such an 
estimate. Your sympathies are deeper and 
more delicate than hers ; your views subtle, 
apt, I should say, to pierce beyond the 
matter you study, and give it a more 
emphatic interpretation than is necessary 
or even legitimate. Yoit would suffer as 
she could not suffer. Why, do you mean 
to say that you have not gone through more 
sorrow since you and Willie first made the 
discovery of your love than ever your sister 
could feel if Willie left her ? '' 

" No, no ! do not let us talk of it." 
" But take this more unselfish view : you 
are committing your sister, by your silence, 
to a life which merely promises her very 
little happiness. Eemember that her hus- 
band will not love her, and that sooner or 
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later, superficial as she is, she must find this 
out'' 

" He will love her when she is his wife. 
His nature is generous and honest ; and the 
very title she will bear of wife will be an 
appeal to his love which he will not be able 
to resist. Besides, even granting your 
dismal view to be true — ^that he will not 
love her — I doubt if she will suffer, for I 
don't think she could ever be persuaded 
that he is not devoted to her. He does not 
love her now; yet she is happy in the belief 
that she is loved. Luckily for her, her per- 
ceptions are not keen : she is like a blind per- 
son, who knows not whether the face that 
looks upon her wears a frown or a smile." 

" Well, I can't help taking a great interest 
in you both. It is very painful to see two 
persons passionately in love with each other 
voluntarily consigning themselves to misery, 
under the mistaken notion that there is any 
law of honour severe enough to exact as 
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a condition of its fulfilment a lifetime of 
remorse and regret — for, mark me ! you will 
both suflfer remorse and regret for this. It 
ought not to be I it is monstrous that it 
should be I The poor boy is wretched, and 
so are you. Ought two persons to be made 
miserable, that one may be made happy ? 
Ought not rather one person to be made 
miserable, that two persons may be made 
happy ? But in this case I deny that your 
sister would be made miserable. Sorrow 
cannot sink deep into a superficial nature. 
She would soon forgive you and forget him ; 
and in after years, when the wife of 
another — for she is beautiful enoujOfh to 
get another lover very speedily — she will 
laugh at the recollection of her old love, 
and thank her stars that you and Willie 
were selfish enough to make yourselves 
happy and her too." 

I listened to this very patiently, and 
when she had done said. 
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" K Mr. Ackland should ask you how fex 
your words prevailed, say that I told you that 
I was sincerely grateful for the interest you 
took in me, but that I valued my conscience 
above my love ; for, if he had my love, my 
conscience was God's. And tell him that I said 
I would rather drop dead here, at your feet, 
whilst I am speaking to you, than give utter- 
ance to a thought that is treasonable to my sis- 
ter, or commit an action that should dim even 
for a short time the one joy of her poor life/' 

She took my hand and pressed it. 

" You are very honest and true," she said, 
"and I am sure that you will have your 
reward. Your resolution is a noble one, and 
I respect it deeply, so much so, indeed, that 
I shall heartily despise myself if I attempt 
to shake it again. Pray forgive what I have 
said." 

She kissed me, shook me by the hand, and 
walked on to the Priory, whilst I turned into 
the lane, and entered the cottage. 

VOL. IL r 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** The weary clouds 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. . . 
The keener tempests rise ; and faming dim 
From all the livid east or piercing north. 
Thick clouds ascend, in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along." 

Thompson. 

Was I growing used to these appeals? 
hardened to them ? Possibly. Before I had 
run away from home such a conversation as 
the one you have just read would have upset 
me for the day, and left me hunting for 
strength in all sorts of wild resolutions and 
earnest prayers. Now Miss Brancton's lan- 
guage aflfected me indeed, but not in the 
way she had designed. I was grieved and 
vexed that Mr. Ackland should have been 
so incautious as to tell the story of our love 
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to one so much a stranger to me as Miss 
Brancton. It was almost unmanly of him 
to make my trial so bitter, after the pro- 
mises he had made me. But I could not 
feel angry with him long. In my secret 
heart I could fully sympathize with his 
yearning for me. I knew what I felt for 
him, and knew how inexorable was the 
restraint I had to lay my heart under to 
prevent me turning to him with such a 
passion as his— which, in spite of him, had 
overleapt the bounds of discipline. 

When I reached the bedroom I noticed 
the shawl I had begged Annie to wear, and 
that brought her into my mind. 

I went to the window, and noticed that a 
great gloom was gathering on my right hand. 
The wind had fallen ; the little brown birds 
sat like knots upon the leafless branches of 
the trees; and the air was ominous with that 
kind of stillness which nearly always pre- 
cedes the bursting of a thunderstorm. 

p2 
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Every minute the gloom was deepening, so 
that before I had removed my bonnet I found 
it to be too dark to sew, though it was not 
yet twelve o'clock. 

As the fire was out in the bedroom, I 
went downstairs. My aimt sat with her 
feet in the fender, looking rather pale 
and scared. 

" I fancy," she exclaimed in a tremulous 
voice, as I entered, "that that was light- 
rung. 

"Very likely,'' I rejoined, "for there is a 
great sheet of black cloud rolling over us. 
We shall have to light the lamp, I do believe,'' 
I added, looking around the room, which 
was as obscure as in the twilight. 

" PuU down the blinds, Dora," exclaimed 
my aunt. " I fear lightning in winter." 

There was a certain terror in this early 
night of cloud and stillness. I went to the 
window and raised my hand to pull the 
blind. As I did so a brilliant glare filled the 
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room, instantaneously followed by a crash of 
thunder, which shook the house to its 
foundations, and roared along the country 
as though the world were splitting into 
pieces. 

My aunt screamed. 

"Down with the blind, down with the 
blind, child !^' she cried. 

I obeyed, and retreated to the fire, trem- 
bling, and glancing with a scared eye at the 
window. 

Another flash, another burst of thunder. 
Then a high gale suddenly rose and lashed 
the panes of glass with huge hailstones, 
many of which fell like bullets clattering 
down the chimney, hissed in the fire, or 
leapt on to the carpet. 

But for the flames of the fire in the grate 
the room would have been quite dark. 

"I hope Annie and Willie are safe," I 
cried to my aunt. The roaring of the wind 
and the rattling of the hailstones made a 
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din in which one had abnost to scream in 
order to be heard. 

"They're sure to have taken shelter. 
Aha ! " she cried, covering her face with her 
hands, as a livid glare seemed to fill the 
room with blue fire. Again the thimder 
roared. I cowered near my aunt with a 
kind of hysterical sense of impending death 
upon me. The yelling and sobbing of the 
wind, the appalling darkness, the smash- 
ing soimd of the hailstones against the 
windows, coupled with my natural horror of 
thimder and lightning, were too much for 
me: I was fairly beside myself for fear, 
and shrunk close to my aunt, with my face 
hid in my hands. 

Thus we each sat with our eyes covered 
for many minutes, when the thunder ceased, 
and I had the confidence to look up. 

The room was still as dark as it 
would be at five in the afternoon. I went 
to the window and peeped cautiously out. 
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The wind had fallen ; the hail had ceased ; 
but the air was alive with snow. It floated 
from a sky, which stretched in one unbroken 
leaden-hued cloud to the horizon, in huge 
flakes, making a great white veil of the air, 
amid which the very outlines of the trees 
standing near the house were lost. Never 
since have I beheld so thick a fall of snow. 
Now and then a gust of wind — thin air- 
echoes, so to speak, of the furious storm that 
had roared itself into silence — convulsed the 
flakes, and, by rending the mighty curtain 
that stretched from heaven to earth, be- 
wildered me with the conception of the 
density of the feathery crystals which were 
dropping so noiselessly upon the smothered, 
ghastly face of nature. 

I pulled up the blind, by which courageous 
act I let my aunt know there was no more 
lightning to fear. She came to the window, 
and uttered a cry when she saw the snow. 

" Gracious goodness ! " she exclaimed, 
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"how on eartli will Annie be able to get 
home?'' 

" I was thinking of that I pray God 
that they were not caught in the storm, *' 

" The road will be blocked up. The horse 
will never be able to pull the phaeton along 
if this fall lasts much longer. Itll rise 
above our roof— it's worse than an avalanche. 
Lord, have mercy upon us ! What wiU be the 
end of it ? " 

With open eyes and open mouth she stared 
with a face almost of terror through the 
window. 

*^We may be pretty sure that they are 
safe/' I said presently, willing to shake off 
my apprehensions and take what comfort I 
could from conjecture. " They will stop at 
Eccleston, you'll find, till the weather clears 
a little. And it must clear soon. Such 
a fall as this can't last." 

"She's safe with him, at any rate," re- 
sponded my aunt. 
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Saying which, she went back to the fire, 
and diverted herself with a conversation with 
her hands. 

Meanwhile I moved about the room, too 
restless in my mind to sit. Once or twice I 
took up my work, but I soon threw it down 
again. I went to the window to watch the 
snow ; mounted to my bedroom ; descended 
again ; entered the kitchen, under the pretext 
of looking after the dinner, and returned to 
the parlour. 

I was not sensible of any particular pre- 
sentiment of trouble ; yet had I paused to 
inquire, I must have guessed that my sense 
of uneasiness was the herald of some evil — 
a prophetic muttering within me— a stir in 
a sympathy whose fine and deUcate percep- 
tions could anticipate the trouble which the 
future W9B labouring towards me laden with. 

Presently the servant came in to know if 
she should wait for Miss Annie before she 
laid the cloth. The snow was still thickly 
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falling, but not with its former density ; the 
air was also lighter. I asked my aunt if we 
had not best postpone dinner for half-an- 
hour. She consented. 

The half hour passed. The flakes had 
grown smaller, the fall had greatly dimin- 
ished. The servant again put her head in. 

" I don't think Mr. Ackland is likely to 
bring Annie home imtil the fall has entirely 
ceased," I said, "and they may have to 
wait at Eccleston for that all the afternoon." 

" Very welL Harriet, you can lay the 
cloth," remarked my aimt. 

It was the first time that I had ever sat 
down to a meal at that house without Annie. 
A more melancholy meal I never remember. 
My aunt hardly spoke. It was still so 
gloomy, that we could hardly see the food 
upon our plates. Aimt at last, ordered 
Harriet to light a couple of candles ; and 
the thin ungenial flames only served to in- 
tensify the melancholy of the gloom. 
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Whenever I felt particularly dull I always 
noticed that Aunt Ann was either in a 
very pettish or very reserved humour. I 
am sure that she did not share in the 
dreary forebodings my sister's absence ex- 
cited in me, yet she behaved as though she 
were infinitely miserable — sighed often, 
spoke rarely, and seemed, by the way her 
imder lip mumbled and her head nodded, to 
have decayed in the space of the thunder- 
storm into absolute senility. 

We managed to make an end of our 
dinner ; and growing more and more anxious 
about the absent ones as the time advanced, 
I took up a position at the window and 
steadily watched for them. My sphere of 
vision was unfortunately very narrow : the 
hedge intercepted my sight of the lane, and 
I should not have been able to see anybody 
until he had opened the gate. At times my 
impatience was so great that I went to the 
hall door, threw it open, and listened for 
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iiny sounds that should indicate their wel- 
come approach. I was ahnost tempted to 
go to the gate and look down the lane ; but 
I thought the venture would be a useless as 
well as a foolish one, for I must have sunk 
deep into the snow had I stepped a foot 
beyond the threshold of the door. 

I was beginning to grow tired of this long 
vigil, and to flatter myself with the assur- 
ance that my fears were groundless — ^that 
Annie might at that very moment be sitting 
before a snug fire at Ecdeston, or that Mr. 
Ackland might be in the act of ordering 
his horse to be harnessed to drive her 
home — when, just as I was about to turn 
away from the window, I saw a dark form 
push the garden gate violently open, and, 
staggering under a heavy burden, approach 
the house. 

I had no sooner seen that form than I 
turned as sick and faint as though I had 
been stabbed, for the form was Mr. Ackland, 
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and the burden lie reeled under was my 
sister Annie. 

Of what immediately followed I have no 
vivid recollection. I remember uttering a 
scream which made my aunt start from her 
chair and run towards me ; of rushing to 
the hall door ; of seeing Mr. Ackland stand- 
ing before me with his forehead all smeared 
with blood, with my sister's form tightly 
clasped to his breast. I remember crying, 
" What has happened ? Is she dead ? " 
He made me no answer, but out of sheer 
weakness and weariness fell upon one knee. 

" Take her," he moaned ; " carry her to 
the fire." 

My aunt stood beside me sobbing with 
terror. I saw that she was powerless ; and 
though almost faint to death myself, yet 
contrived by a superhuman eflFort to re- 
ceive my sister's inanimate form and bear 
her into the parlour. 

Mr. Ackland followed me, stumbling like 
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a blind man. With him came my aunt, 
sobbing, and the servant 

I laid mj sister npon the sofa, which I 
wheeled to the fire. I removed her hat 
and opened her jacket 

" Is she dead ? is she dead ? " I kept on 
saying. 

The poor fellow fell npon his knees 
beside her. So great was the general terror 
of that moment, that I did not find any 
particular horror in the spectacle of a large 
wound over his left brow, from which a 
stagnant stream of blood flowed down his 
cheek and neck. 

I looked despairingly around for help. 
My aunt and the servant seemed petrified. 
Mr. Ackland was for some moments unable 
to speak. At last he panted : 

" I do not think she is dead — ^the horse 
took fright — ^the phaeton was upset — I 
have carried her a mile — ^get me some 
brandy — ^give her some." 
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I ran for the brandy bottle and a tea- 
spoon. He took the bottle and swallowed 
a draught from it. He looked to me as 
though he were dying. Yet he made me 
give him the spoon, and tried to administer 
some of the liquor to Annie. But her teeth 
were so fiercely clenched that he could not 
divide them. 

"Let the servant go for a doctor," he 
said. 

And now my aunt seemed to wake up 
from her trance of terror. 

" Run ! " she screamed to the girl. " It 
will take you twenty minutes. Don't mind 
the snow. Quick I quick 1 " 

The girl sprang from the room. The 
stimulus of terror was above all considera- 
tion of snow. 

"Fetch me a sponge," next cried my aunt to 
me. " Don't you see he is bleeding to death ? 
Fni the basin with cold water — ^he will faint 
— and bring me some pocket-handkerchiefs." 
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The hint was enough for me. My 
judgment came to the rescue now, and I 
saw what was required to be done. In a 
few minutes I had bathed Willie's wound and 
securely bandaged it. He took some more 
brandy, rose from his knees, and fell heavily 
into an arm-chair. 

Annie did not breathe nor stir. We 
removed her boots, and chafed her feet and 
hands. We tried again, but firuitlessly, to 
pour some brandy into her mouth. Her head, 
her hands, her feet were cold, like blocks of 
ice. Though all we did was vainly done, 
we could not sit with idle hands imtil the 
doctor came. She looked like a corpse ; but 
I could not believe that she was dead. 

"She has been stunned,'' I said to my 
aunt. " She is not dead — ^but unconscious. 
She will revive presently." 

" God help us ! how shocking ! Oh, my 
poor Annie ! " wailed my aunt. 

Whilst we chafed her hands and feet, 
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Mr. Ackland faintly, his voice sometimes 
sinking into breathless whispers, told us how 
the accident had happened. There is no use 
repeating the story as he told it. I must 
give it to you in my own words, for he 
was so incoherent at times as to suggest 
that he was delirious. 

On their arrival at Eccleston he gave the 
phaeton in charge of a lad, and went with 
Annie about that business of shopping which 
had taken them there. They were detained 
in one shop for some time, and on their 

r 

leaving it he remarked the storm that was 
gathering in the east. He would have 
returned home at once, but Annie entreated 
permission to finish her shopping before 
leaving the town. He yielded to her wishes, 
not dreaming that the storm would come 
upon them so rapidly. Another delay 
ensued, and by the time they regained the 
phaeton the storm had half buried the sky 
in cloud. 
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Mr. Ackland's horse was a fast trotter, 
and he was fully persuaded that he would 
outrun the storm and restore Annie in 
time for dinner. But they were about a 
mile from Meadowbank when the storm 
burst. A blinding sheet of lightning 
poured, and the horse stopped dead as though 
struck. An instant after came that pealing 
crash of thunder I have written of. The 
horse took fright and Aadly dashed forward ; 
the wheel of the phaeton struck against a 
mile- stone, and the light vehicle was smashed 
almost to pieces. 

Mr. Ackland was hurled on to the road, 
and lay for many minutes insensible. The 
pelting of that terrible storm served 
the good purpose of reviving him. He 
looked around, and saw Annie lying motion- 
less near the debris of the phaeton. The 
horse was gone. He rose, sick and dizzy, 
from the ground, and found that he had 
been lying in a pool of blood. He staggered 
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over to Annie and called her. She did not 
answer him. He tore off his coat, and threw 
it over her head to protect her from the hail. 
He put his hand to his forehead, and brought 
it away wet with blood, then looked about 
him for help ; but in the dense snow that 
was falling he could not see beyond a 
circumference of twenty or thirty yards. 

What should he do ? Was she dead ? was 
she insensible ? Presently the hail ceased to 
fall ; but the snow thickened, and already it 
had risen to a level with her face. Again he 
looked around for help. He shouted; but 
he was as much alone in this blinding 
bewildering wilderness of snow as though he 
had been in the centre of an ocean. 

He must save her or die with her. 

He raised her in his arms, and bore her 

along the road, shaking his head at times to 

clear his vision of the snow or of the blood 

that dropped from his forehead, staggering 

bravely forwaxd, pausing to take breath, 

q2 
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then resuming liis killing labour. The snow 
deepened as he advanced ; it rose above his 
ankles ; it impeded his steps ; it clogged his 
boots with a weight of lead ; his arms were 
paralyzed with the weight they sustained ; 
yet onward he bravely toiled, until the 
cottage was reached and he had surrendered 
his lifeless burthen to me. 

I listened to this story, never intermit- 
ting for a moment my chafing of Annie's 
hands. I have said that I could not believe 
she was dead. The truth is, I should 
not have known death had I seen it The 
only dead person I had ever seen was my 
Aunt Bessie. But the recollection of her 
old wrinkled face, as it lay in the imseemly 
impotence of death, gave me no experience by 
which to judge of death in so young a coim- 
tenance as my sister's. Her breathlessness, her 
motionlessness, the rigidity of the features, 
the tension of the fingers, the eye showing 
glazed through the half-closed lid, made a 
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sight piteous as death itself — ^yet I believed 
it was not death. The shock was too 
sudden to be credible. My mind refused 
to recognize the possibility of this quick 
transition of joyful, beautiful life, into pale 
extinction. 

Would the doctor never come ? would 
that motionless form never stir ? would those 
white inflexible lips utter no faintest sigh to 
declare that the heart within throbbed yet, 
though its pulsation was all iaaudible to the 
acute ear of despairing love ? 

"This is a long swoon," I whispered to 
my aunt ; " she must revive.'' 

And I gazed upon the white face, praying, 
amid sobs that convulsed my frame, that her 
eyes might open, that some little warmth 
would temper her icy fingers, that one little 
moan would proclaim the return of the spirit 
from that land of shadows in which it had 
been straying. 

Mr. Ackland sat in his chair, still and 
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helpless as she from whom his languid gaze 
never wandered. The ghastly pallor of his 
face was increased by the bandage round his 
head ; his shirt-front was stained with blood ; 
his hands, white and drooping, hung over 
the arms of the chair, and added to the 
suggestion of his complete mental and 
physical prostration. Now and again he 
would start from his posture of weariness 
as if with the intention of rendering help — 
though, God knows ! what my aunt and 
I were doing was useless enough — ^but he 
invariably sank back again with a long, 
tremulous sigh. 

Outside, the snow had ceased to faJL 
The leaden clouds had parted, and through 
the rifts the blue sky shone placidly. 

I let go my sister's hand for a moment to 
pile some coal on the neglected fire. No 
word had been spoken for many minutes. 
The severity of that long silence, upon which 
he clock hoarsely flung its monotonous 
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vibrations, became overpowering. It was 
the stillness of the tomb. 

" Aunt/' I exclaimed, starting at the 
sound of my own voice and subduing the 
first loud note into a whisper, " let us get 
her to bed. Her clothes are wet I cannot 
get her hands warm." 

" She is dead ! " responded my aimt with 
a sob. 

" She is not dead 1 '' I cried, in a passion 
of fear and grief. " She is stunned— not 
dead! People look as though they were 
dead when they are insensible. Help me 
to carry her upstairs. She must be got to 
bed." 

And I went to the head of the sofa to 
jraise her by the arms. But as I did this I 
caught sight of a man coming through the 
gate. In a moment came a sharp knock on 
the door. I flew to the passage and admitted 
the doctor. 

He shook his hat free of some snow, placed 

"ft 
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it on a chair, and followed me into the par- 
lour. He was a tall man, with the steadiest 
face I ever saw. The spectacle he was 
admitted to contemplate was startling 
enough, but he exhibited no more emotion 
than had he been makiag a visit of cere- 
mony. He looked hard at Mr. Ackland, 
whom he knew, then approached the sofa, 
seated himself, and took my sister's hand. 

" What is the meaning of this ? " he asked, 
looking seriously at Annie's face. 

I could not speak. I tried to articulate ; 
but my tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth, and I had to grasp the back of the 
sofa to save myself from falling. 

My aunt briefly told him the nature of 
the accident. He listened attentively, look- 
ing alternately from Annie to Mr. Ackland. 

"Are you her mother?'' he said to my 
aunt. 

" No ; I am her aunt." 

My eyes were glued to his face. He put 
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his ear to Annie's mouth, then opened her 
bodice, and listened at her breast. He raised 
her eyelid, looking meanwhile anxiously 
towards my aunt and me. 

" She is beyond human help," he said a 
moment afterwards ; " and here is one who 
demands prompt treatment, or he will shortly 
be beyond all human help too." 

So sajdng, he turned to Mr. Ackland. 

I heard what he said, but for some 
moments my mind could not receive it 
Had my aimt uttered a cry or shed tears, 
the meaning of his language would have 
come to me with its expression. But she 
merely extended her hands and stood with- 
out motion. 

Suddenly, Mr. Ackland's head feU on one 
side. 

"He has fainted 1" cried the doctor. 
"Get me some water. • . • • Was she his 
wife ? You should have told me." 

Then, but not until then, did my mind 
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accurately conceive that my sister was dead 
I tried to speak. I remember falling for- 

denly opened beneath my feet After this I 
remembered no more. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

"OLand! OLand! 
For all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great Departed, 
Into the Silent Land ! '' 

LongfeUow. 

I WAS for a long time delirious. For ten 
days life was a total blank to me. 

When I awoke I was conscious of nothing 
but a physical weakness, so torturing, that 
I longed to die. This did not pass for a 
long time. 

To the pains of my body were presently 
added the sufferings of my mind. Fragment 
by fragment the past put itself together, 
until the complete picture was before me. 
But what was that picture ? The portraiture 
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of my dead sister, with the spectres of her 
murdered joys and hopes, weirdly shadowed 
upon a background, black as death. 

My dead sister ! Was she dead indeed ? 
Was she not the blushing bride of the man 
she adored, entering now upon the rosy 
begiiming of her fulfilled dream of love, 
or waB she verily a corpse ? K dead, for 
what had I struggled and grieved and 
fretted my heart, and made of Life but a 
Barmecide's feast, upon which my hungry 
hopes were to starve ? 

When memory awaked, I looked about 
me and saw that I was tended by a woman 
whose face, after a severe struggle with 
recollection, I remembered; she was the 
housekeeper at . the Priory. I tried to 
address her, but I was too weak to articu- 
late. The sound I uttered attracted her atten- 
tion. She turned from the needlework 
over which she was bending, saw that 
my eyes were open, and came to the bed. 
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" You must not speak, Miss, if you please," 
said she. 

A useless prohibition : I could not speak. 
Memory, like genius, is often most active in 
attenuated frames. My memory was so 
keen, that I thought it would drive me 
crazy. Again and again I repeated that 
frightful scene in the snow. I saw the 
dead body of my sister ; the ensanguined 
form of her betrothed. Again I saw him 
stagger with her to the door ; I saw the 
agonized expression in his eyes as he fell 
forwards in his weariness, crying for me to 
take his heart-breaking burden from him; 
I lived again through that frightful time 
that had preceded the arrival of the doctor ; 
and the shock of her death was again and 
again repeated, until the ceaseless renewal 
of bitter anguish forced from me a prayer 
to God for respite from thought. 

Had they buried my sister? Was Mr. 
Ackland alive ? Where was my aunt ? 
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I wanted to ask these questions : answers 
to them seemed a condition of life to me. 
But I could not pronounce the words. 

After I had lain awake for nearly half-an- 
hour, the housekeeper, whose name was Mrs. 
Jenkinson, fed me with some broth. Yet 
though my consciousness had returned early 
in the morning, it was after four on the same 
day before I fell asleep. 

That long slumber — it extended through 
the night — did me good. It did not give 
me much increase of strength ; but I awoke 
with a craving for food and with the aching 
pain of languor in my limbs greatly mode- 
rated. I was alone in my bedroom when I 
opened my eyes. They rested upon Annie's 
bed, which had been occupied by Mrs. Jen- 
kinson. Even then I distrusted the evidence 
of my memory. For some moments I 
could not doubt but that I had suffered a 
severe illness, in which I had dreamed, among 
other things, that my sister had been killed. 
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Presently the door opened, and Mrs. Jen- 
kinson came in. She smiled pleasantly 
when she saw I was awake, and set a little 
saucepan on the fire, which she began to stir. 
She then fed me. The broth did me 
good. I asked her to sit down and answer 
my questions. 

" Have they buried my sister ? " 

" Yes, Miss," she answered moumfally, 

I could not speak for some time after this. 
I cried quietly, repeating to myself " Poor 
sister ! poor Annie ! " 

" Please don't take on," said the woman. 
" We ought to be very grateful that you are 
saved." 

" How is Mr. Ackland ? " 

" He is doing nicely. He has left his bed, 
and the doctor says he will be able to get out 
in a day or two." 

" And my aunt ? " 

"Poor lady! she is greatly grieved by 
poor Miss Annie's death, and has been 
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obliged to keep her bed. But she is much 
better this morning/' 

" Is she properly attended ? has she all 
she wants ? " 

" She is well looked after, Miss. Hannah, 
one of the maids at the Priory, slept in her 
room so long as it was needful ; and Miss 
Brancton often comes to see that she has 
everything.'^ 

Here there was a tap on the door, and the 
doctor came in. He was the same man that 
had been summoned for poor Annie. He 
drew to the bed with his imperturbable face, 
asked me some questions, nodded gravely, 
told me that I should do weU, and then, giving 
some orders to Mrs. Jenkinson, withdrew. 

A few minutes after Miss Brancton entered 
the room. She kissed me warmly and sat 
down near the bed. 

" It is very good of you to have taken so 
much interest in my aunt, Miss Brancton," I 
said. 
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" I wish, dear, you would call me Sophie. 
I called you Dora very soon after I knew 
you. But you are a stand-ofl&sh person, are 
you not ? " 

" I will call you Sophie with pleasure/' 

" Your aunt is a dear old lady, and it is a 
ireat to wait upon her. She is very anxious 
about you. I must go in a moment and tell 
her what the doctor said. I met him in the 
passage, and he told me you will be able to 
leave your bed in a day or so." 

" I am very glad. I want to be up, that 
I may nurse my poor aunt. She must feel 
my sister's death deeply." 

" She did ; but she is growing resigned. 
Eesignation, particularly to death, is more 
easier to old people than to others. They are 
•so near death themselves, that they see the 
inutihty of mourning after those whom they 
must shortly follow." 

" Is it not dreadful," I exclaimed, taking 
her hand, "that the poor darling should 
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have been cut off almost in the moment 
when the great joy of her life was about to 
])e fulfilled! Poor girl ! poor sister 1 I cannot 
]>elieve that she is dead, Sophie. Why did 
not God choose me rather ? She, loving and 
happy and beautiful, ought to have lived. 
If it was needful for one of us to die, why 
was not I taken ? . . . Does Mr. Ackland 
feel her death greatly ? " 

" I have seen but little of him. He has 
l)een confined to his bed since the accident. 
When I saw him this morning, he looked 
broken-hearted, poor fellow I He feels that 
her death lies at his door. But it was not 
his fault — it was not his fault ! '' she ex- 
claimed earnestly. 

" To think that her dream of love should 
have ended so ! Oh, it is too shocking ! too 
shocking ! " I cried, covering my face with 
my hands. 

Here Mrs. Jenkinson approached and 
whispered to Miss Brancton. She kissed me 
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again and said that she must go and tell my 
aunt how I did. 

I saw no more of her that day, nor would 
the kind woman that attended me suffer me 
to speak. During the afternoon I slept a 
little, and passed such a good night, that I 
felt almost strong again when I awoke next 
morning. 

Miss Brancton came to me at eleven 

o'clock and remained until twelve. I felt 

that her friendliness was in a measure due to 

the love she knew Mr. Ackland bore for me ; 

but I also believed that she liked me very 

much for myself. She cheered me with the 

news that my aunt was much better, and 

would see me as soon as I was able to leave 

my bed. She did not mention Willie's 

name, but did her best to keep my mind 

away from all sad memories by pleasant 

conversation which was yet tinctured with 

sufficient gravity and sympathy to satisfy 

my melancholy. 
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I was sorry to hear that she was going to 
leave the Priory next day. Her father had 
written to her to return, as he felt dull at 
home. I wondered that he had not written 
for his wife, but I afterwards heard that 
there was no love lost between them. He 
was an old man, very selfish and trying ; 
Mrs. Brancton, on the other hand, was 
equally selfish, and perhaps even more trying 
when she was with him. No wonder she was 
in no hurry to leave the Priory, where, at all 
events, she enjoyed the privilege of doing 
what she liked, and a complete immunity 
from all quarrels. 

The effect of my dear sister s death upon my 
love for Willie was — at the beginning — what 
I could have anticipated. Whenever my 
thoughts wandered to him, I found that there 
was no longer any reference in them to him 
as my lover. I looked upon his love as con- 
secrated and rendered inviolable by Annie's 
death. He was more hers now than he had 
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been before. I had no right to him. His 
heart I considered buried in the grave where 
that poor child slept, and my instincts 
recoiled as with a sense of sacrilege from 
trespassing upon the sacred sentiment 
which her death had converted his love into. 
If in life her gentle presence had stood 
between Willie and me, our separation was 
rendered more complete by the interposition 
of her memory. 

But my grief was very fresh then. Sorrow 
has her romances, which pass before the 
exorcising voice of life. 

Next day the doctor told me I might leave 
my bed, but not my room. It was a great 
privilege to rise. I was weary to death of 
bed and its endless suggestion of grief and 
sickness. As I sat up, having my hair 
brushed, I felt it hard that I was not allowed 
to dress myself and go downstairs ; but I 
presently discovered that the doctor's wisdom 
was superior to mine, when, on putting my 
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feet to the floor, I felt my knees give way 
under the weight of my body. I was still 
as weak as a baby ; but Mrs. Jenkinson said 
that a little nursing would soon make me 
strong. 

I was hardly settled in a large arm-chair, 
my body warmly wrapped in a dressing- 
gown, my feet on a chair, and a fire burning 
pleasantly on my left hand, when the door 
opened and my aunt came in. 

I did not know that it waB she until, after 
kissing my forehead over the back of the 
chair, she came round. 

I extended my arms to embrace her, 
but she raised her hand with her familiar 
gesture of caution, sajdng, 

"Be calm, Dora dear, be calm, or you 
will make yourself ill." 

Mrs. Jenkinson placed a chair for her near 
mine, and she sat down. She had been 
obviously weU drilled in her behaviour 
which, had it been untutored, would have 
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been very demonstrative. She looked old 
and worn, but not so ill as I expected. 

" I was not allowed to see you before," 
she said, " though my heart was with you, 
Dora dear, in your long illness. The doctor 
feared that the sight of me would have 
upset you. You don't think it unkind, niece, 
that I did not come sooner ? " 

" How could you have come sooner, dear 
aunt ? " 

" Oh, I have not been so ill as they told 
you. I was in bed for a week ; but I rose 
after that time, and was with you day and 
night before you recovered your conscious- 
ness. But Mrs. Jenkinson would not tell 
you this, for it was thought better you should 
fancy I could not see you until you were 
stronger. We will be calm, quite calm now, 
Dora dear, or I shall go. Do not excite 
yourself, for I tave been looking forward to 
tliis moment, and it will be hard if you will 
not let me sit \vith you a little." 
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" I will be calm, aunt. I am too weak to- 
be anything else but calm," 

" May we speak of the dead ? " she asked, 
looking at Mrs. Jenkinson. 

" Do not fear me," I replied. *^ She is in 
my thoughts, wliether we speak of her or not.''^ 

" I miss her — I miss her terribly," said 
the poor okl woman. " She was as good as^ 
my child. I felt she had my blood. I can 
tell now what it is to be a mother. This, 
day a week was to have been her marriage 
day. I cannot bear to think of it. Why 
could not I have died for her ? I am an old 
woman — my race is run — aU my life now 
belongs to the past — I have no future to 
make me wish for life. But she had beauty 
and youth and hope, and all that makes 
life lovely. To think that all these things 
should die — drop dead, as it were — leaving 
nothing behind but memories sadder than 
death, and aching hearts, one of which has 
ere now called upon God for the peace of the 
OTave ! " 
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"Dear madam," exclaimed Mrs. Jenkin- 
son, " don't talk like this. You will really 
make Miss Wyat ill again." 

" God forbid !" she cried, hurriedly toying* 
with my hand ; " but you see, ma'am, my 
niece is the only relative I have in the wide 
world. I can talk to her as I cannot talk to 
others. My heart is full. It relieves me to 
talk, ma'am." 

" You will not make me ill," said I. " But 
do not take our loss too much to heart. We 
must believe in God's goodness. He loved 
her, and took her to Himself. His ways are 
not our ways, dear aunt." 

" Let me have time — I shall grow resigned 
in time. But — ^but she was to have been 
married this day a week. Oh, God 1 what 
mockery death makes of human hopes and 
vanities 1 Shall we clothe her now in her 
bridal dress ? Shall we crown her with 
orange-blossoms? Shall her Willie's soft 
Avords ever bring the blushes to her cheek ? 
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Nay — nay, do not shake your head," she 
cried to Mrs. Jenkinson. "I promise you 
here is a spirit not to be moved by mere 
Avords of sorrow. She loved her sister well. 
The sweet girl's death has filled the cup of 
sorrow for her : don't fear that my words 
-can make it more brimming. Have you 
•ever lost any one you loved dearly ? " she 
exclaimed, with a sudden pa^ion.. "Yes," 
she immediately added, with a great sigh, 
" yes ; if you are bom of woman, you have 
had your sorrows. Bear with me, ma'am. It 
is the function of grief to make us kind, K 
we had nothing but joy in this world, we 
should be hard-hearted and selfisL My 
niece is weak in health, but she has a strong 
heart, ma'am ; and it eases the weight of my 
sorrow to rest it upon her. Dear heart I " 
*he cried, looking at me with streaming eyes, 
" now she is gone, you will be my child, and 
never run away from me again, and love me, 
that I may not feel I am alone in this 
world." 
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I hardly remember what answer I made ; 
but it satisfied her. The sight of her help- 
less grief made me all the more resolute to 
sober mine, that I might the better comfort 
her. 

She .dried her eyes before long, and then 
she began in a low voice to tell me of the 
funeral What was there to tell ? She had 
been unable to follow the coffin, yet she 
made a story out of the little procession to 
the grave-yard ; and the fond words of love 
for my poor sister which she let fall as she 
repeated such incidents of the doleful cere- 
mony as had been told her seemed to me the 
fairest flowers that ever decorated a grave. 

She grew more tranquil as she conversed. 
Her heart was too old to contain sorrow : 
she must relieve herself of it, or fall sick. 
Talking of Annie was like giving a second 
life to that dead love of ours, and we both 
of us found comfort in keeping her dear 
pit^sence before us in words, and in giving 
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magnitude to those virtues which we should 
have thought obscure enough had she been 
living. 

Miss BraHcton called that afternoon to bid 
us good-bye. She was sorry to leave the 
Priory. I think she had quietly anticipated 
the future, and was curious to witness the 
progress of events, and, so far as she could, 
help them. I, too, regretted her going. 
She had been very kind to me and my aunt, 
and had exhibited qualities which were sure 
to have endeared her to me. 

Before she left, she held my hand and 
looked at me anxiously, as though meditat- 
ing the effect of what she was about to say. 

We were alone in the room. 

" Dora," she said, ^' I want you to make 
me a promise." 

^^Whatisit?" 

" When Willie calls — and he will be here 
to-morrow morning — I want you to meet 
liim kindly." 
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" What makes you fear, Sophie, that I 
should meet him with any other feeling than 
kindness ? " 

'' He knows how devoted you were to your 
poor dear sister — ^what sacrifices you made 
and were prepared to make for her — and 
fears that the memory of the past will make 
you feel bitter." 

" He mistakes if he thinks that," I an- 
swered, calmly. " If I had no other reason 
to like him, my sister's love would be 
sufficient to make him dear to me — dear, 
understand, with the value that anything 
takes which has been loved by those we 
have loved and lost." 

"I know he is frightened to meet you. 
He feels guilty. God knows he was as inno- 
cent as I of your poor sister's death ; but he 
is haunted for all that with a sense of guilt. 
He told me last night, with the tears in his 
eyes, that he looked upon himself as her 
nmrderer. And all the time he says. 
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' What does Dora think ? what does Dora 
think?'" 

*' He thinks of me. Does he not think of 
herr 

" How can you doubt it ? When you 
see him you shall judge how much he thinks 
of her." 

" Poor boy ! he has been very ill." 

" I may tell you now, Dora, that he was 
almost despaired of that night he was 
brought home from this house. We none of 
us thought he would live until the morning. 
He did do his duty tiU the last Say so, 
Dora. He would have married her — Gloving 
you. He would have died for her. Think 
of him, bleeding, dizzy, faint, bearing the 
poor girl that long distance against the 
blinding snow, prepared to drop dead rather 
than not restore her to you. Above all, do 
not forget that she died — ^poor Annie ! — fully 
believing that he loved her. You at least 
can judge what it must have cost him to let 
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her carry her love with her to heaven, un- 
dimmed by the faintest breath of infidelity." 
*^ I appreciate all that he could wish me 
to appreciate," 

" How cold you are 1 " 
^^ He is still my sister's, Sophie." 
" I will not argue. You once reproached 
me, and justly. I only ask, meet him 
kindly. He loves you with a rare love. Do 
not add pain to a heart already nearly broken. 
God bless you ! I will write when I get 
home." 

We parted. You will not meet her 

again. In after years she became one of my 

clearest friends. She died two years ago ; 

and over few graves have I ever shed more 

tears than I wept over hers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Still o'er those scenes my mem'ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ! 
Time but the impression deeper makes 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 

Burns, 

I WAS well enough to go downstairs next 
morning. I was deeply moved on entering 
the parlour with which my sister's presence 
was so intimately identified. Every me- 
morial of her had been removed by my 
aunt's thoughtful love for me — ^the poor 
child's work-table, her books, many little 
knick-knacks which had belonged to her, 
and which used to be scattered about the 
room. But the mere aspect of the room 
was sufficient to bring her powerfully be- 
fore me. I bit my lips to suppress my tears^ 
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as I advanced to the sofa, leaning on the arm 
of Mrs. Jenkinson. 

I had not been told that Mrs. Brancton 
and her daughter had called on the preced- 
ing afternoon. I found their cards in the 
tray, together with the Langfords' and one 
or two more. I was glad to have missed 
the Branctons. Their condolences, Aunt 
Ann said, had been very commonplace and 
prepared, and their maimers constrained, like 
those of people whose sympathy is a weed 
of forced growth. 

As the morning advanced I found myself 
growing very nervous. Sophie Brancton 
had told me to expect a visit from Mr. 
Ackland ; and as time progressed I became 
sensible of a kind of dread of his coming. 
I did not know how far the sight of him 
would affect me. In the first convulsive 
movement of my awakened sorrow, my 
conscience, or my judgment, or some faculty 
that owed nothing of its force to my heart, 
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had bade me associate him wholly with my 
sister, to let his love rest in her gra|^e, never 
to be removed by my hands or intruded on. 

But it was my destiny to discover that 
nature is stronger than resolution. There 
was a voice in my heart telling me that I 
loved him now as I loved him befbra I tried 
to stiU the whisper. But the inspiration was 
manifested in the emotion with which I 
awaited his visit 

I heard his knock, at last — ^a feeble, hesi- 
tating knock, very different from the reso- 
lute, unembarrassed appeal with which he 
was wont to make known his presence. 

When the door opened I sat upright, 
propping myseK up on my elbows. He 
stood for a moment or two on the thres- 
hold, and then came forward. 

Changed he was, indeed. The wound 
upon his forehead had healed, but the scar 
remained — a short red mark. He was very 
pale — his cheeks were sunk, his body 
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drooped; he walked like one in feeble 
health, . no longer with that elastic step 
which had lent so much grace of motion 
to his well-made form. There was some- 
thing very ftdl of pathos in the melancholy 
of his eyes. He came to me first, and took 
my hand in his, which were cold and damp, 
then went over to my aunt, who put up her 
4^heek for him to kiss. 

He spoke of my health at first, meeting 
my eyes shyly, and yet caressingly; and 
then told me how ill he had been. 

Perhaps his sad voice and pale &ce made 
.an account of his sickness moving : I know 
I watched him with an interest I did not 
<^are to dissemble. 

My heart leapt up to think that he still 
loved me. I struggled with the traitorous 
-emotion; but the very conflict made me 
^lad. My heart gave me joy to feel that 
the love that swelled it was stronger than 

.any argument I could bring against it. 

s2 
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He rose presently and asked my permis- 
sion to arrange the pillows, one of which 
had sunk down. I trembled as I felt his 
arm supporting me wMlst he set the piUow 
in its place. 

He went back to his chair, and then for 
the first time Annie's name was mentioned. 
It was my aunt who spoke. She asked hinri 
if he had seen her grave. He cast his eyes 
on the floor, and his lips worked whilst he 
replied in a low voice — so low that I could 
scarcely hear what he said — ^that he had 
visited the churchyard before coming to 
see us. 

The subject was so inexpressibly sad to us 
all, that I thought it would be kind and wise 
to change it. I foresaw that if Aimt Ann 
talked of my poor sister she would make 
some remarks which, with the understand- 
ing that subsisted between Mr. Ackland and 
me, would give us pain beyond expression. 

'^ I am very sorry," I said, " that Miss 
Brancton is leaving you." 
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" She is a nice girl," he answered. " You 
and she got on well, did you not ? " 

"Very well She is thoroughly good- 
hearted. She was most kind to Aunt 
Ann " 

" That she was," interrupted my aunt. 
"She is one of the very few young ladies 
I have met with in my life who come up to 
my notion of what a young lady should be. 
It was Sophie, my dear, who requested Mrs. 
Jenkinson and the housemaid to come here 
and nurse us. It was truly kind of you, 
Mr. Ackland, to let them come." 

" Do not thank me. It was Sophie's 
doing." 

" If it had not been for Mrs. Jenkinson's 
care," I said, " I question if there would 
have been any prospect of my leaving my 
bed for a long time yet I fear that, in 
permitting her to be here, you deprived 
yourself of an excellent nurse. We, or 
rather I, have probably been the cause of 
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your recovery being much more slow than 
it need have been." 

" My recovery conld not have been more 
speedy. I am still very weak and shaky; 
but I shall hope to have recovered my 
strength by the time I come back.'' 

" Are you going away ? " asked my aunt. 

*' Yes. The doctor has advised me to try 
a change of air. I shall probably go to the 
south of lYance." 

He looked at me as he said this. 

" How long do you mean to be away ? " 
inquired my aunt. 

*'It will take three or four months to 
establish my health, the doctor thinks.*' 

" And when do you leave ? " I asked. 

" In two or three days. The sooner I get 
away the better.'' 

At this moment the servant came to the 
door on some business from the kitchen, 
which took Aunt Ann from the room. 

Mr. Ackland still kept his chair. But 
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the moment the door had closed he said, 
eagerly, 

" I am glad to be alone with you a few 
moments before we part. I want you to 
tell me with your own lips that you have no 
feeling of imldndness towards me." 

"I cannot tell why you should think I 
have/' 

" I feared that poor Annie s dreadful death 
would make me hateftd to you. I know 
how greatly you loved her." 

"Oh, Mr. Ackland, how can you think 
I could hold you responsible for my poor 
sister's death ? '' 

"But the past — how does that seem to 
you ? I told you that I was not true to her 
— ^that I could not love her as I ought to 
love the woman I meant to make my wife. 
It is but too natural that your great sorrow 
should resent the injury which my indiffer- 
ence did her love. Yet remember — re- 
member, for my sake — ^that she died not 
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doubting that I loved her. I kept my pro- 
mise to yoiL I did my duty to her. Had 
it pleased God to spare her life, she would 
have been happy now. The sacrifice her 
happiness would have cost me would have 
been greater than any one in this world will 
ever know ; but it would have been made. I 
was prepared to make it. Remember this." 

" I do remember it. I shall know what 
to remember, Mr. Ackland, for your sake. 
And now, for my sake, do not give way to 
grief. Health is largely dependent on the 
mind. A change of scene and air will un- 
doubtedly do you good; but you must 
moderate your sorrow." 

^* Will you not call me Willie ? You used 
to call me so to poor Annie." 

I made him no answer. 

" It sounds," he continued, " more tenderly 
from you than Mr. Ackland. But no mat- 
ter. You look very ill. I have caused you 
much suffering. Is there a curse upon me, 
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I wonder, that those should most suflfer 
whom I could most wish to make happy ? 
I wonder if we shall ever meet again, 
Dora ? " 

I had to bite my lips to keep back my 
tears. The expression in his eyes was more 
touching than his words. He rose, evidently 
fearing to agitate me, and took my hand. 

"Good-bye — God bless you, Dora," he 
said. 

" Good-bye," I answered. 

He let fall my hand and turned away. 
He half crossed the room, then came back, 
leant over the sofa, and whispered, 

" If it should be God's will that we never 
meet again, Dora, remember that I was pre- 
pared to sacrifice my love for you to your 
love for your dear sister. Knowing how 
much I love you, you will never forget what 
a heavy sacrifice that would have been." 

Before I could move my head he had 
pressed his lips to my forehead. The next 
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moment I heard him bidding good-bye to 
my aunt in the passage. The house-door 
closed, and he was gone. 

Mrs. Jenkinson left me next day. She 
was wanted at the Priory, particularly now 
that the young master was leaving. As for 
me, I was sufficiently recovered to do without 
her. My aunt was a good enough nurse for 
an invalid who was not obliged to keep her 
bed ; and what she could not do Harriet did. 

My strength returned slowly. Just as 
I was not one to be made easily ill, so it 
took me a long time to get well when I fell 
ill. My recovery would have been more 
prompt had I had more health-compelling 
agencies on my side. But youth was all I 
could really depend upon. My heart — ^all 
the qualities of my inner life, so to speak, 
were against me. My mind was rendered 
miserably restless by the conflicting senti- 
ments which were inspired by the thoughts 
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of my poor sister and WiUie. I felt I had 
no business to love him — ^that I was even 
more disloyal to Annie by suffering my pas-^ 
sion to continue after her death than I had 
been by cherishing it whilst she lived. 

Yet now that he was gone, my heart 
longed for him with a yearning which no 
recoUection of my sister— no sense of wrong 
to her memory — could subdue. And as the 
days advanced and I grew stronger, my love 
increased. I was sensible even of a feeling 
of jealousy. I would wonder if he would 
remain true to me— if the pa^ion he had so 
earnestly professed would stand the test of 
the admiration and flattery he would be 
certain to receive from women in every way 
superior to me. 

Perhaps I did not know how much I 
loved him until I found that my love could 
be jealous, and that its jealousy made me 
miserable. 

When I had first awakened fi:om my long 
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unconsciousness, I believed that the poignant 
sorrow I then felt for Annie's death would 
never diminish, and that I should continue 
sorrowing as acutely to the end of my days. 
It was not six weeks before I was sufficiently 
strong to leave the house, and by that time 
my sorrow had been so chastened by thought 
and custom, that it no longer made me suffer. 
Its pain had gone ; it had sobered into 
resignation. 

I particularly felt this when I visited her 
grave. I cried as I stood looking at the 
plain headstone simply inscribed with her 
name and the date of her death; but my 
tears were not of the bitter, lamentable kind 
I should have shed a month before. 

My aunt's grief was more stubborn. 
Like most of the emotions in the old, it had 
become a prejudice. She choose to nurse it, 
to exhibit it ; she used it like a grievance ; 
it was a sorrow upon which that love of 
complaint which is a condition of old age 
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might take a secure footing. Not that it 
was the less sincere because it found comfort 
obnoxious to it. No fondest mother ever 
lamented her favourite child more sincerely 
than Aunt Ann lamented my sister; but 
her grief could be purely genuine and yet 
useful to her as an excuse for many a caprice 
of temper, and a good reason for sighs and 
tears which might come from a source too 
trivial to be avowed without shame. 

In proportion as my own sorrow was 
tempered, I could find more excuses for my 
love for Willie. 

One of the grimmest suggestions of death 
is that of distance. My sister had only 
been dead a few weeks, so to speak, yet 
she seemed separated from me by an inter- 
val deep and boundless as eternity. My 
mind, which had been so apt at conceiving 
the need of Willie's loyalty to her at first, 
now failed to conceive its use. Keason 
began to operate and ask questions, to which 
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the romance of sorrow could make no re- 
plies. My sympathies shrunk before the 
materialism of reason. 

I asked : What cares Annie now for 
Willie's love ? Would it rejoice her to 
know, in that distant heaven to which she 
has flown, that Willie's heart still beats for 
her only ? What now has her soul to do with 
human passions and hopes — such hopes as 
human love, such hopes as human love 
begets ? In that radiant sphere, from which 
she looks down upon us, what shall she see 
in Willie's heart to make her covet it ? The 
secrets of that heart must be known to her 
now. She must know that he never loved 
her with such perfect love as could alone 
satisfy the chaste yearnings of her spirit 
Could she appear to me, would she come 
in sorrow to rebuke me for my want of 
fidelity to her beloved memory ? I could 
not believe it. Death had lifted her into 
happiness. There would be joy in her heart 
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to see me happy too — ^not pain : for she had 
done with the world ; its dolours and joys 
were for her only to grieve or smile over 
with angels' sympathy, not to suflFer. 

But of what use this reasoning if Willie 
should discover thg^t he had mistaken his 
heart a second time ? I it was that had 
dispossessed him of his love for Annie ; and 
some one fairer than I, and more inteUectual, 
might so conquer him as to make him know 
that he was stiU very ignorant of his own 
feelings. 

I wondered whether he would write to 
me. I had no possible right to expect he 
would. I had been very cold to him when 
we had last met. I had told Miss Brancton 
enough to make him believe (if she had 
repeated our conversation) that I was pos- 
sessed of self-restraint enough to render me 
very stubborn, since mine appeared the 
power to subdue emotion at will. Still I 
thought he could write to me if he chose. 
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under the excuse of his intimacy with my 
poor sister, and the relationship which 
his marriage would have brought upon us. 

But no letter came, and I was the more 
troubled because I felt I had no right to 
expect to hear from him. 

But, to compensate me, a cheerful letter 
came from Miss Brancton. She wrote from 
a place near Birmingham, where her father 
lived. She told me that she had heard from 
Willie a few days before, and that he was 
much better than when he left England. 
She told me no more about him, but asked 
if I had seen her mother and sister, inquired 
after Aimt Ann, and so forth. Again I was 
unreasonably annoyed that she had not 
written more about Willie. Why had she 
not enclosed his letter? I forgot how 
warmly I had reproved her for speaking of 
Willie's love for me, and how coldly I had 
shirked the subject when she had asked me 
to meet him kindly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

*^ Heart, take thine ease — 
Men hard to please 

Thou haply might offend ; 
Though some speak ill 
Of thee, some will 

Say better ;-^there'8 an end." 

Heylin. 

About this time the Langfords manifested 
tin uncommonly friendly disposition. Martha, 
in particular, seemed desirous of making me 
her bosom friend. Her sympathy was un- 
bounded. Had poor Annie been her own 
sister, she could not have shown more grief 
whenever she spoke of her. As for me, the 
compliments she showered upon me would 
have made even a vain old woman suspicious 
of her honesty. 
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It was not long before I discovered that all 
this sudden ajffection was nothing more than 
a ruse by which she hoped to be thrown more 
constantly with Mr. Ackland than she could 
possibly have contrived by hersel£ She had 
long since dismissed the notion from her 
mind that Mr. Ackland was in love with 
me. His intended marriage with my sister had 
persuaded her that the report that he was 
not in love with her was unfounded. Now 
that poor Annie was dead, she thought that 
there might stiU be a chance for her; and 
she made up her mind to use me as the 
instrument of her advancement She could 
guess that Mr. Ackland would be on very 
familiar terms with my aimt and me, and 
be often at the cottage where, if she was 
much with me, she would constantly meet 
him. I dare say she went so far as to hope 
that I might help her schemes upon his 
heart, by praising and admiring her to him. 
But as soon as I discovered her object, I 
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gave her the cold shoulder. Though she 
could make herself agreeable enough at 
times^ she was never one I could choose 
for a companion ; and I was therefore glad 
enough of an excuse to shake her ojff. 

It was about the beginning of May when 
I heard from my aunt that Mr. Ackland had 
returned. She had been out for a short 
walk, and had met Mrs. Jenkinson, who 
had communicated the news to her. Of 
course there was nothing in this to flurry 
my aunt, but there was a good deal in it to 
excite me. 

I was not Sorry just then that my aunt's 
sight was weak : I should not have liked her 
to remark the way I changed colour when 
she gave me this piece of intelligence. 

I had by this time quite recovered my old 

appearance, though the natural paleness of 

my complexion was increased by my deep 

mourning. The habitual air of my face 

was perhaps more melancholy than it used 

t2 
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to be ; but in other respects my illness had 
left me unchanged. 

It so happened that on the day on which 
my aunt gave me this news we had pro- 
mised to drink tea with the Langfords. All 
along I should have been very glad to escape 
the dismal ordeal of Mrs. Langford's literary 
conversation and Martha's gushing confi- 
dences ; but the invitation had been a verbal 
one — they themselves had walked over to 
ask us ; and having no prior engagement to 
plead, it would have been simple rudeness to 
refuse. Miss Martha's pertinacious Mend- 
ship only made me like her th# less. I had 
on several occasions treated her with cold- 
ness enough to have made her cordially 
dislike me, had she 'been honest in her pro- 
fessions of attachment. 

I had no sooner learnt, however, that Mr. 
Ackland had returned, than I determined 
not to go to the Langfords. He had arrived, 
my aunt told me, the night before, and I was 
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fully persuaded that he would call that 
afternoon. I did not wish him to caU and 
find us out ; and I may as well avow that I 
should have much preferred five minutes' 
conversation with him to a whole night's 
intellectual talk at the Langfords. Very 
shortly after dinner, therefore, I told my 
aunt that my head ached, and that I did 
not feel well enough to sit through a long 
evening at the Langfords. 

"They wiU be disappomted,'' said my 
aunt. 

"They should not have asked us," I 
replied. "Besides, I really think their 
invitiBg us so soon after poor Annie's death 
shows a want of taste." 

"Nay, my dear, you cannot call five 
months soon. Moreover, if they show a 
want of taste in asking, we show a want of 
taste in accepting." 

"I should never have done so had not 
Mrs. Langford begged us to come, assuring us 
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that they would be all alone, while Martha 
declared that my health stood in need of 
some little excitement. What excitement to 
sit an evening with the Langfords 1 " 

" If you think it shows a want of taste, 
Dora, we oughtn't to go." 

" I shall not go," I replied. " Apart from 
every other consideration, I don't feel well 
enough." 

" I will write a note and send it by 
Harriet." 

"If you like." 

'* But won't they think it very rude ? they 
are sure to have made some little preparation. 
They are old friends, and I should be sorry 
to ojffend them." 

" Well, perhaps you had best go. I can 
send Haxriet for you at half-past nine." 

And after a debate that lasted full twenty 
minutes, this was agreed on. My aunt 
would not have let me off so easily before 
my illness, but now there was in her thoughts 
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a perpetual reference to my state of health. 
It was quite enough for me to plead a head - 
ache to make her satisfied that I had one, 
and a bad one, and that I must be careful of 
myself. 

I took some work after she was gone, and 
seated myself near the fire. I had no real 
reason for supposing that Mr. Ackland would 
call; nevertheless, I was quite certain he 
would. 

I glanced incessantly towards the window, 
sewing quite mechanically, with my thoughts 
roving wildly, and my heart beating with a 
heightened pulsation. 

My desire to see him at last grew so strong 
that I threw down my work and went to the 
window. There I stood looking out. The 
sun, mellow with a summery shine, far 
removed from the hot crimson of June and 
July, was sinking through the trees ; the sky 
was blue and calm, and many birds were 
singing. 
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And sure enough, as I stood watching, 
Willie entered the gate, and saw me at once. 
He came quickly up the walk, and knocked 
at the door. 

I ran back to my chair, for I did not want 
him to think that I had been on the look-out 
for him. I heard him inquiring of Harriet 
for my aimt, and then for me. The parlour 
door was opened, and he came in. 

I saw at once that his health was greatly 
improved. His face had filled out ; the 
warm brown of a southern sun gave a 
healthful tint to his complexion ; but his 
eyes were as pensive as ever they were, and 
his manner very embaira^ed. 

" I am glad to have found you in/' he 
said, taking my hand and thien sinking into 
a chair. '* I arrived last night, and should 
have called this morning, but I was too 
utterly fatigued to leave my bed.'' 

" You are looking very well." 

" And so are you. I expected to find you 
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still very thin and pale. How is your 
aunt ? " 

" She is quite well." 

" I have been staying at Nice and 
Mentone. I miss their delicious climate 
greatly. You would not care to return to 
England were you to live there for a few 
months. The air has the perpetual luxury of 
a warm bath." ' 

" I am glad it has done you good." 

" I wish you had been — ^no 1 " he ex- 
claimed, checking himself, "I am not 
privileged to wish such things. How long 
is it since we parted ? " 

" Five months." 

" Five months make no change," he said> 
looking aroimd him. " Yet it seems a long 
time since I saw you. Are you changed ? " 

" In what way ? " 

" You used to be very cold." 

" I had reason." 

" You have no reason now," he exclaimed 
eagerly. 
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" Have you forgotten my poor sister ? " 

" No. Why do you ask me ? You are 
cruel 1 There is an endless suggestion of 
reproach in all you say to me. She loved 
me nobly. Do you think it pleases her to 
know how unkind you are to me ? '' 

" She did love you nobly, so nobly that — " 

"What, Dora?" 

" If I loved you like she did, I could wish 
you to be true to me, whether I were living 
or dead." 

"Do you wish that I should bury my 
living heart in the grave of one who no 
longer feels or loves ? You mvM not speak 
to me so. I cannot bear it You exacted 
from me once all that I was capable of 
giving. I gave you my promise, and I kept 
it. You are inexorable." 

" I am sorry you think so." 

" You would deprive me for ever of the 
privilege of loving. Indeed, you would not 
allow me the joy of ever having loved. You 
wish me to go through life alone without 
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even a love-dream in tne past, to make me 
feel that I have had my moments of 
happiness, Uke other men/' 

I did not reply. 

"If," he continued, "I had loved your 
sister as I loved yoUy I could be true to her 
memory. The recollection of our love would 
suffice me. I should desire no new 
happiness. I would not have that gracious 
tender memory impaired by contrast. But," 
he added, vehemently, " though for ^/oz^r sake 
I would have made your poor sister my wife, 
I never could have loved her. You knew it. 
It was what I have told you all along. And 
now that that sad dream is over, now that I 
am free, with a heart longing for love and to 
be loved, you would prohibit me from looking 
at any woman. You would have me 
constant to a name — faithful to a memory 
which, God knows, is so full of pain that I 
would cut it out of my heart if I could.'* 

"You would make me out a tyrant. 
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Even if I had the power to compel you to be 
faithful to the past, I would not exercise it." 

" You would not ? " 

" No. Your own heart must be your 
dictator. Where the heart is concerned, the 
influence that would make any one act against 
his will is a pernicious influence. I asked 
you to be true to my poor sister, because I 
knew that she adored you, and that if she 
should discover you did not love her, her 
heart would have broken. But I knew all 
along that my arguments were unsound. I 
had no right to insist on an union which 
began without promise of happiness to both. 
But my anxiety for my sister triumphed 
over all other considerations. I thank Grod 
that it did. I thank God that she died 
believing that you loved her. And if you will 
speak truly, you will tell me you are also 
grateful for an influence that leaves your 
conscience free of the memory of a wrong." 

"A wrong?" 
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"You taught her to love you, and then 
you left her. You left her in your heart. 
ThM was the wrong you did her. You may 
call it an error of judgment : but such errors 
as these break hearts.^' 

" You are bent on avenging her." 
"Do not say so. I am seeking only to 
justify myself from your charges." 

" You desire me to be true to her now that 
she is dead ? " 

" I desire nothing. You are cleverer than 
I, and will know how to act better than I 
can advise." 

" You wish me to be true to her memory. 
That is what you wish. But it is too 
late. I have proved by the sacrifice you 
know I was willing to make how ready I 
am to comply with your wishes. I would 
do much for your sake. But what you ask 
now is impossible." 

" I have not said that I wish you to remain 
true to my dear sister's memory." 
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"You have implied it. I tell you," he 
cried, with a kind of angry defiance, " that 
it is too late. My heart was never mine to 
give her since the day when I first saw you. 
It is less mine now than ever it was." 

I looked at him. Something in my eyes 
made him drop his passionate manner and 
smile faintly. He said in a diflferent voice : 

" I have been absent for some months, as 
you know. In five months great changes can 
occur in the heart, can they not ? At Nice 

I have met many beautiftd women 

Miss Wyat, could you sanction my loving 
anybody but poor Annie ? " 

I knew myself to be very pale, so I 
answered, in a difficult voice, 

"I do not understand you. You are 
amusing yourself at my expense when you 
speak of my sanction." 

" Indeed, I am not. I am truly in earnest. 
I have met with a woman whom I desire to 
make my wife. You would think it 
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bad taste if I were to give you her description. 
But I may tell you that she is clever and 
handsome, and possessed of a character that 
would make you respect her, if your love 
for poor Annie would not allow you to enter- 
tain a higher kind of attachment. Do you 
prohibit me from loving her ? " 

I cast my eyes on the ground with my 
heart beating madly. 

Finding I did not answer, he said, 

"Your devotion to your sister was so 
admirable and beautiful, that the respect it 
commanded from me made it proper that I 
should tell you the truth before I formally 
asked this yoimg lady in marriage. I 
want you to preserve your good opinion of 
me to the last" 

For the life of me I could not help saying, 
though my voice was tremulous with 
suppressed tears and anger, 

"You are too inconstant for me to 
respect.'' 
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" What do you mean ? How am I incon- 
stant ? You know I did not love your 
sister. You dislike me, I must have love. 
K I find it, and desire to possess it, how 
am I inconstant ? " 

No answer. 

"Will you give me leave to love this 
lady ? " 

" You have avowed your love ; why do 
you ask my permission ? '' 

" WiU you sanction my marrying her ? '' 

" If you like." 

" I have your consent ? " 

" Mr. Ackland, you wanted to break my 
sister's heart — ^you shall not break mine. 
Go to your lady-love. You have rehearsed 
enough love-speeches already to know what 
to say. Marry her — ^you have my permission. 
But . • . but . . ." 

I was going to say sometiiing dreadfuUy 
severe, but my voice failed me. I hid my 
fax^e in my hands, and cried as if my heart 
would break. 
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He was at my side in a moment, kneeling, 
kissing my hand, and whispering, 

"My lady-love is you. You know it, 
darling. You know I have no other love 
than Dora. I wanted you to tell me that 
I might love you — ^that you would majry 
me. You have said it. Look up, dearest. 
Tell me with your own sweet lips that you 
are mine." 

I looked at him ; I could not believe 
him. 

" Are you in earnest ? " I whispered. 
^^Do you truly know your heart? Am I 
your only love ? " 

" Before God you are 1 I have loved only 
you. Dora, darling, teU me this too." 

Before the great love his eyes and lan- 
guage inspired me with, every other emotion 
was mute. I passed my arm round his 
neck, pressed my lips to his forehead, and 
^d, 

"I have never loved anybody but you, 

VOL. II. u 
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Willie. Annie will forgive me. I am happy 

now.'' 

« « « « « 

The first thing I said, after the pause that 
followed these words, was : 

" What will my aunt say ? " 

I was well aware that she had no concep- 
tion of anything like love between me and 
Willie. That, abstracted from everything 
else, then, would be quite enough to astonish 
her. But what would she think when she 
was told that Willie had never loved my 
poor sister? When I mentioned this, 
he said, 

" I cannot tell her that I never loved poor 
Annie.'' 

"You must tell the truth, dearest, or 
what will she think of your making love to 
me so soon after my sister's death ? " 

" That's true, Dora ; but I don't at all 
relish the task. Poor old lady ! she was 
like a mother to Annie, and will be sure 
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to resent the mdiflTerence which I shall have 
to say that I felt towards her." 

" I would explain if I had the courage ; 
but I have not." 

" No, no ; I will explain. The truth must 
be told." 

And so it was arranged. He was to call 
in the morning, and see my aunt Mean- 
while, I was not to say a word of what had 
happened. 

He remained with me imtil after I had 
sent Harriet for my aunt. We sat hand in 
hand like children, whispering to one another, 
and very happy. Our language was subdued 
by the thought of Annie; but if our love 
was awed by her dear memory into a soberer 
tone than it would have taken had there 
been no sad past to cast its shadow on us, 
it gave our feelings a more intense character. 
We had both of us suffered for her dear 
sake ; and I could not but picture her look- 
ing down upon us from her radiant home, 

u2 
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pleased with the spectacle of my joy which had 
come to me as the reward for the heavy and 
weary struggles I had made to complete her 
happiness in this life. 

When my aimt returned she found me 
alone. She came in tired with her long 
walk and long evening, and very cold. I 
busied myself in ministering to her wants, 
brought her slippers, removed her bonnet, 
and mixed her customary tumbler of spirits. 
She asked me how long Mr. Ackland had 
been gone. 

I answered, evasively, " Some time.'' 

" Harriet told me he had been spending 
the afternoon here. How does he do ? " 

" He looks weU. He seems to have quite 
recovered his health." 

"And his spirits?'' 

" Aimt, dear, he is too young to be long 
melancholy." 

"Why, that is true. He must be very 
fond of your company to sit a whole after- 
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noon with you. Poor fellow 1 I suppose 
you remind him of his lost darling ? " 

I stirred the fire, as an excuse not to make 
any answer. 

" The Langfords," she proceeded, " were 
very hospitable. They were much disap- 
pointed at your not coming. Martha sent 
you her love." 

" I am much obliged to her.'' 

" She was talking to me of Mr. Ackland. 
Do you know, child, the foolish thing had 
the audacity to say that she was in love 
with him 1 " 

" She has often told me that." 

" I doubt if she stands any chance. I 
suppose he wiU marry some day. It would 
be foolish to imagine he could remain con- 
stant through life to the memory of the poor 
child he was so near making his wife. Men 
will marry again after they have lived many 
years with their wives. An engagement is 
not so binding — I speak of it in an intel 
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lectual, not a legal, sense — ^not so bindiug, 
I say, as matrimony. Therefore we need 
not doubt that Mr. Ackland will do what 
most men would — ^fall in love in proper time 
and marry. I dare say he will look out for 
money. Men mostly do this. Their first 

second almost always concerns their pockets, 
unless they are very old men whose dotage 
is solaced with the belief that the women 
they mairy love them for their persons. 
What do you think?" 

" I think, if Mr. Ackland marries, it will 
be for love." 

" Then he must have a very elastic heart 
But I may be wrong. For my part, I 
should be very sorry to say that a man can- 
not love twice. Do you know, Dora, I used 
sometimes to think that he was very partial 
to you. The truth is, you have a ready 
wit ; and I believe, were you thrown more 
with men, you'd be a favourite." 
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^' I have no ambition that way/' 

" I wish Willie would take a fancy to you. 
What more natural than, having loved one 
sister, he should wish to replace her by the 
woman that most resembles her ? " 

I coloured and hung my head, 

'' He is very rich," she continued. " No 
wonder Martha Langford would set her cap 
at him.'* 

" Suppose he were to be in love with me, 
aunt," said I timidly, "would you be 
angry f 

She stared hard at me. 

" Angry ! What should make me angry, 
niece ? " 

' * Would you not think he was imfiaithful 
to the memory of poor Annie ? " 

"I am human myself," she replied em- 
phatically, "and do not expect to find 
infallibility in this world. K he were an 
old man, such constancy to his dead love 
might be reasonable, and to be looked for. 
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But a man full of youth and passions will 
turn to the living — not to the dead. It is 
a law of nature — a very proper law. If 
this were not so, the world would be 
as bad as a monastery. Many a man's 
first love dies away from him. It don't 
matter whether death takes her away, or 
whether their union is prevented by other 
causes : she is lost to him. And this happens^ 
so often that, had men the constancy we talk 
of, there would be so much mourning and so* 
few marriages that mankind would decay 
and the race become extinct." 

I was very glad to hear her talk like this. 
I had expected very dijfferent opinions from 
her. I was the more pleased, because I saw 
that her language was due to no momentary 
prejudice or spirit of contradiction, but that 
it was grounded on good reasonable views of 
life and human nature. I might, therefore^, 
expect her to be consistent with herself on 
the morning following. 
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I was anxious, however, not to push the 
conversation too far, lest a sudden capricious 
humour might be excited in her, and she 
should let fall certain remarks which would 
prove troublesome to Willie should they 
recur to her on the morrow. I determined 
to leave well alone ; and having talked a little 
on other topics, went to bed happier in my 
spirits than I ever remember . having been 
before. 

Next morning Willie called very shortly 
after breakfast. I had had my eyes on the 
window some time, and therefore saw him aS: 
he entered the gate. I immediately left the 
parlour, and gained my bedroom as his knock 
sounded. ' 

My heart beat wildly with excitement. I 
tried to compose myself, but could not. I sat 
down, but was soon obliged to pace restlessly 
about the room. I stole to the door — ^not to 
listen to them, but to judge from my aunt's, 
voice how she was receiving Willie's com- 
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munication. I could hear nothing, which 
satisfied mc that all was wclL 

A quarter of an hour passed. My im- 
patience became so great, that I had much 
<Jifficulty to restrain myself from joiBii« them 
intheparioan What was WiUie saying ? In 
what language was he declaring his love ? 
How was he explaining to her the mistake 
he had made ? 

At last I heard the parlour bell ring. I 
knew that summons was for me, and in a 
few moments Harriet came to say that my 
aunt wanted me. 

I turned to a looking-glass befcore I left 
the room. My face was very pale. Tant 
pis. I went downstairs, biting my Ups to 
maintain my composure, and timidly opened 
the door. WiUie sprang forward to meet 
me. At the saine moment my aunt said, 

" Come to me, Dora ; come to me, my 
•child. Willie has told me alL You have 
-acted nobly. You have acted a sister's part 
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God will bless you for what you did. You 
deserve your lover, and Annie will bless you 
in heaven for the sacrifice you made for her." 

I mn to her, threw my arms round her 
neck, and hid my &uoe on her shoulder, 
crying. 

She, too, was greatly aflfected. 

" It was for poor Annie's sake,'' she said, 
in broken tones, "that you left us, not 
because you felt yourself a burden to me. 
You are a brave girl. But why did you 
not tell me ? Do you think I would have 
spoken to you so harshly when you came 
home, had I known the truth ? And you 
loved him all the while yourself, but hid 
your love from Annie and me, lest it should 
grieve your sister ? God blesses such actions. 
Give Willie your hand, Dora. He will have 
a good girl for a wife." 

He came to me, and drew me to him, and 
folded me in his arms, whispering, 

" I have you now, Dora. We shall never 
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be parted again. Is not this victory worth 
the long struggle ? " 

And through his whispers I could hear my 
aunt's voice praying for us both. 

We were not married until the following 
May. We all thought it necessary that a 
long interval should elapse between our 
marriage and poor Annie's death. But the 
time did not seem long to me, for never a 
day passed without our being together, and 
every day brought a fresh accession of love 
to our hearts. 

How the time passes ! I pause to stare at 
my wedding-ring. It is worn so thin that I 
must very shortly replace it or it wiU break. 
Our hearts have worn better than that piece 
of gold. Oh, don't think that our lives have 
been one long process of billing and cooing. 
We have had our quarrels like other folk, I 
am happy to say ; though I may as well own 
that most of our tiffs have been owing to my 
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weakness as a mother. I dare say Willie is 
right when he declares that, had we had no 
children, we should never have wrangled once. 

But would he have dispensed with the 
little ones for the sake of preserving the 
peace ? 

My old aunt came to live at the Priory, 
and died setat 80. She lived to be at the 
christening of all my children but Uttle 
Tommy. She was very petulant two or 
three years before her death, and so inces- 
santly quarrelled with the servants, that we 
had the utmost difficulty to induce them 
to remain. But her temper did not make 
us all love her the less ; and when she died, 
peacefully as a baby falling asleep, I felt like 
a child who has lost her mother. 



THE END. 
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